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TO HELP YOU— 


We Have Classroom Furniture In Stock. We Will Ship Immediately 
or You Can Load Your Truck At Our Backdoor 
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(In Stock To-day ) 
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(In Stock To-day ) 


NO. 300 TABLET ARM CHAIRS 


ALL PURPOSE OAK CHAIRS 
11”-13”-15”-17” seat height 


CLASS ROOM TABLES 
30”x60”, 30”x72”, 36”x72” 


TEACHER’S DESK 
NO. 16 and NO. 19 





CAFETERIA TABLES 
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FOLDING TABLES T. A. Chair 


See Our Catalog for Detail Specifications 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


From oil comes a new way to go steady 


aR Soa oR RTE 


Steadiness is the rule since the lurch left gear shifting in modern buses. Now, power is 
transmitted smoothly and quietly from motor to wheels with the help of fluids. Esso Research 
developed a better fluid that—from dead stop to cruising speed—gives you a 

smoother, more comfortable ride. Whether you're in a bus, or in your own car, 

you travel better because ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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Program 

by using 
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SPECIALIZED 
TEACHING AIDS 
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WORKBOOKS 
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reading program 
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Modern Social Geographies 
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for complete details 
and new Price List 
write to: 

T. A. PASSONS 
Representative 
Box 329 
Sparta, Tenn. 


IROQUOIS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: Syracuse 2, N.Y. 














Random Notes 


On “The Pursuit of Excellence”’ 


WHEN in the confusion of the masses 
and the uncertainties of individuals, the 
motivating force of a people’s being is 
weakened, it becomes necessary to seek 
the springs of renewed meaning for the 
individual and the society. Yet, inade- 
quacies at every point impose duties so 
pressing as to obscure opportunity and 
freedom. In seeing both problems and 
opportunities realistically, the panel on 
education of the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund Special Studies Project on America 
at Mid-Century have created a document 
worth every teacher’s consideration. 

Seldom does one encounter a more 
apt title than that chosen: “The Pur- 
suit of Excellence,” the perfect image 
the authors have tried to convey 
throughout the report. 

Denoting as it does the transcendence 
of previously existing standards, excel- 
lence must create its own standard. Thus 
are born great inventions, great works 
of art, great persons. 

Recognizing the importance of group 
effort in present-day social achievement, 
the panel take note of the fact that the 
basis of such achievement must be found 
in “individuals who endow [institutions] 
with creativity and purpose.” By pro- 
tecting the individual, the society en- 
sures the continued vitality of its own 
existence. 

Central to the thinking of the group 
seems to be the idea that “the tone of 
our daily lives profoundly effects the 
quality of our society.” This “tone” for 
which the home is primarily responsible, 
is related to aspiration, which is affected 
by models worthy of emulation and the 
demands one makes upon himself, as he 
is encouraged by the social environment. 
Cooperative societies encourage great in- 
dividuals in areas in which they can 
appreciate greatness. 

The report covers five main topics: 

I. The Dignity of the Individual, an 
end in itself reflected in concern for 
human excellence. 


II. The Nature of the Challenge— 

Demands for training and talent have 
increased rapidly, yet there are still in- 
adequate incentives for enough persons 
to enter the most critical frontiers such 
as teaching and government service. Or- 
ganizational patterns essential to har- 
monious functioning of large groups 
have at the same time discouraged in- 
dividual aspiration and creativity, re- 
sulting in a struggle between individual 
integrity and organizational needs. 

A key section of the report, “Excel- 
lence in a Democracy,” reconciles an 
apparent paradox between the moral 


values of equality and the ideal of ex- 
cellence. Three essentials are noted: Ex- 
cellence must be recognized in many 
kinds of endeavor; ability, motivation, 
and character are essential to its achieve- 
ment; and “judgments of differences 
in talent are not judgements of differ- 
ences in human worth.” 


III. The Educational System—Out-of- 
School influences affect not only the 
emotional and moral life, but also the 
intellectual motivation of a child. Edu- 
cators have attempted to accomplish an 
almost insurmountable task; but present 
provisions for education do not meet 
current demands and opportunities. 
There is no choice between educating 
a few very well or many less well. “We 
must seek excellence in a context of 
concern for all.” 


IV. The Use and Misuse of Human 
Abilities—Wholesale wasting of talent is 
strikingly apparent in the stiffling of 
talent in disadvantaged minority groups. 
Releasing talents of women and older 
workers and those of the lower-income 
segments of the population offers other 
important resources. 


V. Motivation and Values, the final 
chapter describes the context in which 
excellent performance, “the product of 
ability fused with zeal” occurs. The es- 
sentials mentioned for the desirable so- 
ciety can at least to some degree be 
created in each classroom: a context of 
values that encourages high perform- 
ance, variety and challenge, and worthy 
models. 

To point a direction without the 
resources to follow it would perhaps be 
of little value; but the authors assert, 
and we believe, that never before has 
there been a better opportunity’ for 
making great strides in the pursuit of 
excellence—including its intellectual and 
moral facets. 


On This Issue 


Often we are so intent upon where 
we think we are going, we bypass the 
best methods of getting there. Dr. 
Ohmer Milton suggests some intriguing 
and well-worth-heeding correctives in 
“Prunes,” page 12. 

For parents concerned about whether 
the school is doing a good job, and how 
they can help, Lorraine Evers includes 
sound ideas in a good story, page 14. 

You may be eligible for additional 
benefits in income tax returns for this 
or past years. See the explanation of 
the more liberal regulations on page 18. 

—D. D. 
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Education must be made a heroic encounter for teacher and student 
alike. We must learn to release the springs of devotion and motiva- 


tion for the 


majority of both teachers and students. 


In a society where the dominant question is “What's in it for me?” 
we cannot evoke herioc efforts—either of student or teacher—for values 
that go beyond money, power, success, prestige, security, and even 


happiness. 


When we ask ourselves where we want to go, the answer must be: 
Towards a society where education will have standing and where the 
life of the mind evokes even more heroic efforts than the life of power, 
money, or success. -MAX LERNER 











Your best investment in reading 


Golden Rule Series 








(The Modern McGuffey Readers) 


Grades 1 through 6 


Teacher’s Editions e Pupil’s Editions e Separate Teacher’s Guides 


Interest Involving real-life children with in- 
triguing problems to solve, the character-cen- 
tered stories in the Golden Rule Series assure the 
avid interest of every reader. 

Character Education Because the stories illus- 
trate such vital moral principles as courage, fair- 
ness, honesty, patriotism, and unselfishness, the 
Golden Rule Series makes an outstanding con- 


Leavell @ Friebele © Cushman 





Skill Development Stimulating activities at the 
end of each story and at the end of each unit in 
the Golden Rule readers give the pupil practice 
in phonetic analysis, the use of context clues, 
structural analysis, skimming, alphabetical order, 
syllabication, and many other skills. This skill 
development program, combined with the re- 
markable readability features in the Golden Rule 
Series, promotes the pupil’s comprehension and 


tribution to the education of today’s children. appreciation of each selection. 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Time to show her the charming animated film 
“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions 


——k--——k-——- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! -——*———K— 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. ST-98, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free, except for return postage, your 16 mm. sound and color film, 

“The Story of Menstruation.” Day wanted (allow 4 weeks)___ 

2nd choice (allow 5 weeks). 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks). 

Also send the following: copies of ‘‘You’re A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
—copies of ‘‘Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 


(D Teaching Guide (CD Physiology Chart (J Mother-Daughter Program 
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These “helps” make it easy to 


answer questions on growing up 


Complete Menstrual Education Program Free: 


Many teachérs find this program, from the makers of 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins, Belts, and Teen-Age by 
Modess, of distinct help in answering questions girls 
ask about menstruation. 


If you would like any or all of these excellent “helps,” 

fill in the coupon below, checking the items you want 
and the quantity of copies required. The makers of 
Modess will be happy to fill your request. 
New Edition! “Growing Up and Liking It”—explains the 
“why” and “wherefores” of menstruation clearly, sim- 
ply... and in language your girls can easily understand. 
Cram-packed with friendly, helpful advice on health 
and good grooming, it’s a wonderful supplement to 
classroom discussions, 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”—valuable booklet for 
mothers... specially good for P.T.A. meetings. 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”—in- 
cludes large anatomical wall chart, a general teaching 
guide, and copies of above booklets. 

“Molly Grows Up”—award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
14...also excellent for showing mothers. 16 mm. black 
and white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free loan.) Com- 
plete with Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill. 


“Confidence Because... You Understand Menstruation” 
—color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—first on mens- 
trual hygiene. May be stopped for questions, 35 mm. 
with or without 15-minute sound record. (Yours to 
keep.) Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill in- 
cludes script. 
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Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5866-9, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 

« copies of ‘Growing Up and Liking It” 

copies of ‘‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 

16 mm. movie, ‘‘Molly Grows Up” (on free loan). Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery. Date wanted _Alternate date 

35 mm. filmstrip, ‘‘Confidence Because .. . You Understand 
Menstruation” with sound without sound. Record:____. 
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School address 


City. Zone. State 
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Add new dimensions to Science 





SCIENCE (Workbooks) 


by Victor C. Smith 


SCIENCE is a new type of work-textbook. It emphasizes the laboratory and activity approach 
to learning science, and also provides the pupil with an objective method of making written 
and graphic records of his observations and experimental results. 

Content of each of the six workbooks (grades 1 through 6) is closely aligned to children’s 
interests, maturity levels, and selected courses of study in elementary science. Emphasis 
is placed on things within the common experiences of the child. 

SCIENCE can be used as a basic work-textbook, a related workbook, a readiness book, or an 
activities review book. It contains page references to a variety of available standard science 
texts. Teacher’s Manuals for each grade. 


Represented 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


; P Minor Stuart S C I E N CG E Dallas 


Dickson, Tennessee 


Atlanta 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

















New Effective Teaching Aids 


For easy, independent reading 
GINN ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 


Horrocks-Norwick 
WORD-STUDY CHARTS 


These carefully prepared charts teach and 
reinforce the word-study skills. They help 
the child to recognize key words at sight, 
to use visual discrimination and auditory 
perception, and to apply principles of pho- 
netic analysis in unlocking new words. 


Each chart is printed on tagboard 22" x 28". 
A manual with detailed teaching plans for 
each chart is included. Usable in any de- 
velopmental reading program. 


PRIMARY BOOKS—Collections of realistic 
and fanciful stories. Come With Us, Under 
the Apple Tree, and Open the Gate by 
Odille Ousley, Fun and Fancy by Eleanor 
Robison. 

MIDDLE-GRADE BOOKS—Book length sto- 
ries by well-known authors. A Dog Named 
Penny by Clyde Bulla, Becky and the Bandit 
by Doris Gates, Seecatch: A Story of a Fur 
Seal by R. Montgomery, The Missing Mitt 
by Edna W. Chandler, Secret on the Congo 
by Charlie May Simon, Tomorrow Will Be 
Bright by Mabel Leigh Hunt. 


165 Luckie St., N.W. Atlanta 3 Ginn and Company 


John T. Burrus, P.O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 
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Two Points Of View 


A well-trained, highly educated and supposedly 
professional teacher was heard to remark recently, “I 
get less return from the money I spend on professional 
dues than from any other money I spend.” It is dif- 
ficult to conceive of any teacher making such a state- 
ment. If no material benefits were derived, there are 
intangible returns from being a member of one’s own 
professional group. However, we cannot rightly say 
that teachers of Tennessee have not received material 
benefits from their professional organizations. 

No one person or one organization can claim all 
the credit for the improvements that have been made 
in education in recent years in this state. However, 
it is recognized by most teachers, and by the public, 
that the Tennessee Education Association has played 
a large part in securing legislation making possible 
many improvements in our school system. Let us have 
a look at the record. 


Every teacher knows, and most citizens of the state 
will agree, that teachers’ salaries are not what they 
should be. However, considerable improvement has 
been made. 

In 1936 the beginning salary for a teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree was $720 for eight months. In the 
special session of the legislature in 1944, a salary in- 
crease of $20 a month was granted to all teachers, In 
1945 this amount was made permanent. In 1947 the 
sales tax law was passed and all teachers were given 
a $300 salary increase across the board. Many teach- 
ers received more than this amount, depending upon 
how they rated on the state salary schedule. In 1949 
teachers received the largest increase they have ever 
received at one time. The salary for the beginning 
teacher with a degree was increased from $1530 to 
$2000. By 1951 the state appropriation for public 
schools had reached a total of $67,059,623. That year 
the legislature also granted an increase of more than 
$100 annually for degree teachers with maximum 
experience. 

In 1953 the total appropriation for public schools 
amounted to $77,689,283. Teachers were given an 
extra month’s pay which amounted to an increase of 
approximately eleven per cent. 

In 1955 the sales tax was increased to three per 
cent and salaries were increased to $3,000 for a teacher 
with a degree and maximum experience, a $420 raise 
for each teacher in that category. 

In 1957 teachers were given a $150 increase in 
salary for the school year 1957-58 and an additional 
$50 for the school year 1958-59. The total state ap- 
propriation for public schools for 1958-59 is $117,- 
266,900. In 1936 the total appropriation for education 
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in Tennessee was $6,087,386. In the 22 years since 
1936 the total appropriation for education has been 
increased by 1,826 per cent. The minimum state salary 
schedule for a teacher with a degree for 1958-59 is 
$2450; the maximum for the same type teacher is 
$3200. In 1945 the total appropriation for higher 
education was $1,850,000. For the current year it is 
$14,680,000, or an increase of 700 per cent during the 
thirteen-year period. 


Tue material advantages expressed in dollars have 
been considerable. There are other gains made by 
teachers which are very important. Let us look at the 
Tennessee Teacher Retirement Law enacted in 1945. 
Since that time it has been improved considerably. 
The first appropriation for the Retirement System was 
$1,200,000. The appropriation for the Retirement 
System by the 1957 legislature amounted to $6,709,000 
for the current year. In 1957 the legislature passed 
a law making it possible for teachers to have an option 
on a three-per-cent retirement system plus Social Se- 
curity. Approximately 55 per cent of the teachers 
chose to adopt this plan, thereby raising the total re- 
tirement allowance considerably. Plans are under way 
now to secure the passage of an act that will enable 
a teacher to choose his or her option upon becoming 
eligible for retirement. 

Prior to 1947 many of the schools of Tennessee 
operated for only eight months. The TEA waged a 
vigorous campaign in 1946 to guarantee that all chil- 
dren would have the benefit of a nine-months’ school 
term. This law was passed by the 1947 legislature. All 
teachers who had been teaching for only eight months 
were now paid for nine months. This was an addi- 
tion to the $300 increase in pay granted that year. 
Two important items were passed in 1943: namely, a 
continuing contract law for teachers and a four-year 
term for county superintendents. 

A new certification law passed in 1951 made certi- 
fication of teachers a responsibility of the State Board 
of Education and required that four years of college 
study be required for a permanent certificate for any 
teacher. This law has resulted in greatly improved 
certification and training of teachers. 

In the same year a s:ate-wide tenure law was 
enacted. While the tenure law has not had time to 
bring the results that we hope for, it has greatly 
strengthened the morale of teachers and made it pos- 
sible for them to expect longer tenure, It has also given 
boards of education a legal means of discharging 
teachers who are incompetent. Both the certification 
and tenure laws were sponsored by the TEA. 

In view of these few facts, the statement made by 
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the teacher, “I get less return from the money I spend 
on professional dues than from any other money I 
spend,” seems inappropriate. 

Another point of view was expressed recently in a 
letter from the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, a former superintendent of Chattanooga City 
Schools. Dr. Derthick wrote: 


“Suddenly it occurred to me that for the first time, 
certainly since TEA was reorganized about 25 years 
ago, circumstances may have put me out of channel 
so that I have not paid my dues for 1957-58. Will you 
please check your records and let me get straight 
right away. ... 

“If there has been an oversight, then I certainly 
am ashamed of my tardiness in getting right, even 
though my heart has been right all the time.” 


Ir seems if the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation feels that membership in his professional or- 
ganization is important that all teachers might do a 
little thinking along the same line. It is a matter of 


record that the teachers who assume the leadership 
and gain most recognition in the school business are 
professional people who not only belong to but ac- 
tively support their professional organization. It seems 
advisable that every teacher in Tennessee should be- 
long to his local, regional, state, and national educa- 
tion associations. They deserve not only the support 
which comes from membership but active support. 

The National Education Association with its ex- 
panded program is in position to render better service 
to teachers than ever before. The NEA has contrib- 
uted greatly to our efforts to improve education in our 
state. No one professional organization can make 
much progress working alone. It is imperative that 
all teachers give active support to all professional 
organizations and that all professional organizations 
stand together in presenting the cause of education to 
the public. 

The two points of view expressed above are quite 
opposite. It is important to the continued progress 


of education that you choose the right point of view. 
—F. E. B. 





Are You Informed? 


The legislative program of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association and the Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers is based largely on the results of 
the state-wide Survey of Education authorized by the 
legislature of 1955. The recommendations made by 
this Survey are of importance to all teachers and to 
all parents and taxpayers, The Survey report deserves 
careful study in order that all people may be well 
informed. It is especially important for teachers to 
know the recommendations of the Survey, and espec- 
ially the facts and figures that relate to the part of the 
Survey which has been adopted as our program. 

It has often been said that teachers are not in- 
formed concerning the requests made by the legis- 
lature from time to time. One candidate for the 
legislature expressed it this way: 

“The teachers have a legislative program of im- 
portance, and the sportsmen of my area are interested 
in legislation. The sportsmen go out of their way to 
see me, not just officers, but every member. They meet 
me wherever I go and show interest in their program. 
With the exception of administrators or local officers, 
not a teacher has discussed the TEA program with 
me. Those teachers who don’t avoid me, avoid the 
subject. I live next door to a teacher. We discuss many 
topics, but he has yet to mention an interest in edu- 
cation legislation. 


“I am unopposed and shall represent the area in 
the 1959 legislature. As it now appears, I shall go to 
Nashville thinking the sportsmen are very much in- 
terested in legislation and the teachers are not.” 

It is difficult to know how many teachers this state- 
ment describes. If it is true in your case, perhaps you 
should take steps to remedy the situation. If the par- 
ents of the children we teach feel that we as teachers 
are not interested in our program and do not know 
what is involved, then it is difficult to get their interest 
and support. If teachers cannot talk to legislators in- 
telligently about the things they are seeking, then the 
legislators may lose interest. 

It is suggested that you review the January and 
March, 1958, issues of ‘THE TENNESSEE TEACHER for 
information concerning the Survey. Perhaps you will 
want to write the TEA office for further information. 
Maybe you will want to make a study of the situation 
as it exists in your school system so that you may 
better present to the public the needs of education. 
You should do what is necessary to inform yourself 
so that you may talk intelligently to any and all 
people who may be concerned about education. 

It has been said often that good public relations 
start in the classroom. If this is true, then you should 
resolve to do the best job of teaching this year that 
you have ever done. If you can do this, then we will 
be able to answer the critics who say, “some teachers 
make more than they are worth already.”—F. E. B. 


It is man’s fate that no one knows the truth alone; we all possess 
it, but it is divided up among us. He who learns from one man 
only, will never learn what the others know. —Heinrich Pestalozzi 
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Flags of eighty-three foreign countries decorated the platform, 





honoring eighty-nine foreign visitors, at the opening 


session of the NEA Convention in Cleveland Public Auditorium, scene of General Assembly speeches, deliberation, and action. 


“Our Future Goes to School Today” 


ee HE MOST penetrating single 

T utterance about education is 
the Platonic line, ‘What is honored 
in a country will be cultivated 
there.’ Popular education, demo- 
cratically controlled, is not a means 
by which a country may raise itself 
by its own bootstraps into a different 
spiritual world. It is a means of per- 
petuating and accentuating accepted 
values. ... 

“The confusion in American edu- 
cation today betrays the confusion 
in American purposes. The reason 
why we do not take education seri- 
ously is that we do not take our 
situation seriously, and we have not 
considered either the possibilities or 
the limitations of education as a 
means of coping with that situation. 
Our problems are how to make de- 
mocracy work, how to survive in the 


Left: Familiar faces in the state Dele- 

gation. 

Right: No delegate voted twice. E. B. 

Harvill, Sixth District TEA Administra- 

= Council member, kept the ballot 
X. 
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nuclear age; and what to do with 
ourselves if we do survive. It is time 
we made a serious effort to discover 
what education can and cannot do 
to help us.” 

This statement of purpose by Rob- 


ert M. Hutchins on NBC-TV’S “Out- 
look” foreshadowed a six-day con- 
vention filled with meetings of de- 
partments, committees, commissions, 
and the general sessions where at- 
tention was focused on assessing 





American education, defining pur- 
poses, and charting clear directions. 
Americans must learn more about 
the aims and achievements of our 
public schools if education is to 
meet the needs of the future accord- 
ing to Dr. Lyman Ginger, NEA 
president. Efforts to assess its pres- 
ent strengths and weaknesses, learn- 
ing more of what it might be, char- 
acterized attitudes of delegates in 
various meetings. 


Most illuminating in the general 
sessions were statements of Max 
Lerner, professor of American Civili- 
zation at Brandeis University and 
columnist for the New York Post. 
Criticizing the sleaziness of much 
so-called education in America, he 
urged that education be made “a 
heroic encounter” for teacher and 
student alike. He described the pro- 
cess as one in which both student 
and teacher are “stretched.” He 
pointed out the need for a minimum 
curriculum for all students and espe- 
cially for appropriate opportunities 
for those he termed “carriers of 
promise.” He pointed to discrimina- 
tion in its various forms as bottle- 
necks and emphasized the need to 
“release the springs of devotion for 
the majority of both teachers and 
students.” 

Similar attitudes were evidenced 
by U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Lawrence G. Derthick who de- 
scribed education in Russia as a 
“grand passion.” 

Dr. James B. Conant, speaking at 


the concluding session on “The 
Unique Characteristics of American 
Public Education,” summarized: No 
radical changes are required in the 
pattern of American public educa- 
tion in order to make our schools 
adequate for the tasks which now 
confront them. If all the states 
would do as well as some few have 
done in district reorganization, the 
small high school could be essentially 
eliminated. This would be a great 
step forward. If, in each state, the 
present high schools of sufficient size 
were made as adequate as the best 
that I have seen, we would have no 
need to complain about the educa- 
tion in science and mathematics, of 
the academically talented boys at 
least. In these same schools, if the 
guidance system and the instruction 
in all the subjects were as good as 
what I have seen in some schools 
and the scholastic ambitions of the 
pupils were better stimulated, then 
one could be sure that a vast ma- 
jority of our youth were obtaining 
a satisfactory education.” 


THE representative assembly 
adopted a revised platform including 
69 specific goals to be sought. Among 
them are: educational opportunity 
for every child from kindergarten to 
university, in terms of his individual 
needs; class size not exceeding 25 
pupils in elementary schools; a min- 
imum of four years of college prep- 
aration for teachers, and local-state- 
federal partnership in _ financing 
public education. 





Resolutions adopted by the dele- 
gates reaffirmed “faith in the public 
schools as an essential instrument of 


national unity, common purpose, 
and equality of opportunity,” called 
for federal participation in financing 
public schools, urged professional 
salary schedules for teachers, con- 
demned subjective merit rating, and 
commended sensible and reasonable 
approaches to school integration at 
local levels. 


Dr. RutuH Strout, director of field 
programs for the Kansas State Teach- 
ers Association is the new NEA 
president. W. W. Eshelman, super- 
vising principal, Upper Dublin 
Schools, Fort Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, is vice-president, and _presi- 
dent-elect. 

Robert G. Neil, principal of East 
Nashville High School, was elected 
NEA Director for Tennessee, suc- 
ceeding Dr. A. D. Holt, who re- 
signed. Dr. J. E. Windrow, director 
of public relations at Peabody Col- 
lege, was elected by the state delega- 
tion to serve on the NEA Resolutions 
Committee. 

Tennesseans were prominent par- 
ticipants on the program of the NEA 
Citizenship Committee, of which 
Mrs. Andrena Briney is a member. 
Executive Secretary, Frank Bass gave 
the background of the TEA citizen- 
ship project last year. Mrs. Charlene 
Collier, field worker in charge of the 
project summarized the work done 
across the state. (See page 32.) 


Leaders, state and national: TEA Vice President J. A. Barksdale; State NEA Director Robert G. Neil; 
NEA President Ruth Stout; NEA Vice President W. W. Eshelman; TEA President Sam P. McConnell. 
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By MILDRED DORRIS 


Middle Tennessee State College 
Murfreesboro 


AM NOT “just a student” major- 
| ing in elementary education, 
but a “teacher of tomorrow” who 
must be well informed about educa- 
tional matters—and in turn, must in- 
form others. I learned that teaching 
is an even greater responsibility 
than I had anticipated, yet it is a 
privilege and an opportunity that I 
do not want to miss. I feel more a 
part of the profession after attending 
the conferences of Student NEA and 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards (NCTEPS) in Bowling Green, 
Ohio, and the NEA Convention in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The topic for the workshop ses- 
sions at the SNEA conference was 
“Planning and Implementing the 
Student NEA Program.” The follow- 
ing goals were adopted: 

1. Develop inter-relations between lo- 
cal, state, and national associations. 

2. Establish a Code of Ethics for Stu- 
dent NEA. 

3. Develop an interest in and under- 
standing of federal education 
legislation. 

4. Encourage the development, pre- 
sentation, and adoption of a mini- 
mum salary schedule in each state, 
in cooperation with the state edu- 
cation association. 

. Develop improved methods _ of 
communication through a _ wider 
exchange of information to and 
from each organization. 

6. Develop effective and _ serviceable 


or 


educational programs through re-— 


search and experimental studies 
and workshops. 
Develop an aceptance of civic re- 


sponsibility. 


“I 
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A student delegate decides... 


I AM SURE I WANT TO BE A TEACHER 


8. Develop better relationships be- 
tween Student NEA and the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. 

9. Develop close working relationships 
between departmental clubs and the 
Student NEA. 

10. Encourage the formation and assist 
in the programs of FTA clubs in 
high schools. 


One item considered was dele- 
gateship. The conclusions were: 
(1) Each state shall be entitled to 
two official voting delegates for the 
first 500 members and a representa- 
tive for each additional 1000 mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof. (2) 
Those states having two associations 
will be entitled to one official voting 
delegate for the first 500 members 
and one representative for each ad- 
ditional 1000 members or major 
fraction thereof. The committee on 
constitution and by-laws proposed a 
change in the national officers from 
the present system to a board of di- 
rectors, which was accepted. 

At the TEPS conference, how 
much emphasis the American school 
curriculum should place on science 
and mathematics instruction versus 
the humanities was one of the major 


questions considered, as were ways 
to improve the education of teachers, 
and general education versus spe- 
cialized education. At the conference 
I saw that my preparation as a 
teacher needs improvement, and I 
heard the ideas of many others about 
“The Education of Teachers: New 
Perspectives.” 

At the NEA Convention in Cleve- 
land, we became better acquainted 
with the NEA and its many affiliated 
organizations. Some highlights of 
the convention were the review of 
best TV programs on Education, 
the departmental meetings, the rep- 
resentative assemblies, the sectional 
groups, and the “College News Con- 
ference” TV program. 

I believe I learned more about 
education at these three conferences 
than I could ever learn in a course 
at school, I have shared ideas about 
the Student NEA program in Ten- 
nessee and received suggestions for 
our local and state associations. 

As I see the teaching profession 
gaining in public esteem and educa- 
tion advancing toward new and 
challenging opportunities, I am 
sure I want to be a teacher. 





comes to mind after each sentence stem. 


Women should 


1. The best way to become popular is 
People often do foolish things because 
Some of my friends think teachers are. 


A Sentence Completion Test 


Take this test before you read the psychologists’s article on page 14. 
Directions; Complete each sentence by writing the first phrase that occurs to you. 
For example, to “The best way to become popular is .. 
good personality.” Work rapidly and don’t think; just write the first notion that 


.” you might add “have a 














The trouble with children is 





To me, arithmetic is 


A friend of mine thinks psychologists are 
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12. Common sense 


What is really needed to solve problems is. 
9. The mark of the successful person is 

10. Some people think that psychologists’ children 
11. In my opinion, American foreign policy. 




















13. Some of my friends think scientists are 
14. Training in mathematics is valuable because 
15. . Some people who read a lot are ; 
16. The “little genius” is usually. 

















17. Students make poor grades because. . 











Are teachers really like... 


Prunes? 


By OHMER MILTON 


Associate Professor of Psychology 
The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


FEW years ago, prune growers 
A and merchandisers, feeling 
they should get not only their share 
of the food dollar but also greater 
profits, decided to induce people 
to consume greater quantities of 
their product. Their task didn’t ap- 
pear especially difficult because it 
had been known for ages that prunes 
are “good for you.” 

Consequently, an intensive adver- 
tising campaign emphasized two 
ideas about prunes: (1) they are 
“good for you” and (2) “you ought 
to eat them.” Unfortunately, sales 
did not go in the expected direction. 


After many months of spending 
good money after bad, these purvey- 
ors were forced to question the wis- 
dom of their appeals to the buying 
public. They finally asked them- 
selves: “Do people select any foods 
because they ought to? Could it be 
that Americans just don’t like 
prunes? If they don’t, why?” 

To get answers to these and re- 
lated queries, our prune promoters 
turned to the field of Motivation 
Research. Disciples and proponents 
of MR (unlike many other investi- 
gators of human behavior) maintain 
that: (a) people don’t know what 
they want, (b) they can’t tell you 
the truth about many of their wants, 
and (c) people can’t be trusted to 
behave rationally. 

Utilizing devices and techniques 
which are based on these assertions, 
the MR researchers probed the sub- 
conscious minds of hundreds of con- 
sumers. They sought to ascertain 
how people really felt about prunes. 
Their forays into the psyches yielded 
several startling and unexpected 
findings. (1) Some people refrained 
from buying prunes because they 
are reminded of old age—old age in 
our culture is bad; perhaps you have 
heard the expression “old prune 
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face.” (2) Others associated prunes 
with sadness—black is a depressing 
color. (3) Some consumers related 
prunes to unwarranted authority— 
they recalled being forced as chil- 
dren to eat prunes against their will, 
and (4) still other individuals asso- 
ciated prunes with stinginess—they 
were reminded of parsimonious 
boarding-house landladies. 

Advertising was then devised to 
alter these uncomplimentary no- 
tions, and in a short while prune 
sales multiplied many fold. 


EpucaTion in the United States 
is a popular pursuit for many per- 
sons; indeed, the popularity seems 
to be growing. Enrollment statistics, 
for example, reveal that the percent- 
age of young people in school is 
increasing each year, especially at 
the secondary and college levels. No 
doubt the trend will continue— 
everyone talks about how desirable 
it is to “have an education.” If we 
look at the number of youngsters 
who are attending classes and if we 
listen to what people say, it is easy 
to conclude that Americans are most 
favorably disposed toward knowl- 
edge. Apparently most teachers have 
chosen to accept such a conclusion. 

As a result of our beliefs, as we 
have sought to improve the systems 
we represent, both in quantity and 
quality, we have said to the 
American people in a variety of 
ways, “Please give us more money. 
You ought to give us more funds, so 
that we may improve our services. 
Furthermore, we deserve better pay.” 

We, as educators, have reasoned 
in effect, “If we acquaint the public 
with the facts about schools they will 
provide the necessary funds, because 
knowledge is good and Americans 
want to be better educated.” 

Our behavior then has_ been 
very similar to that of the prune 
growers who said to the public, 
“Prunes are good for you, you ought 


to buy them.” Unfortunately, our 
similarity to the prune promoters 
ends there, despite a preponderance 
of evidence to the effect that our 
pleas have gone unheeded. 


But might it not be appropriate 
to re-examine our appeals to the 
public in the same fashion as did 
the prune salesmen? Suppose we 
ask ourselves: “Could it be that most 
Americans have negative attitudes 
toward our services and the things 
we represent?” and, “Is it possible 
that people just don’t like us?” 

During the past few months high 
school youngsters, college students, 
and adults have been examined by 
some of the techniques which were 
used by the MR investigators to get 
at the real feelings about prunes. 

Approximately 200 of these peo- 
ple took the same test which you 
were given the opportunity to take 
prior to reading this article. These 
procedures are constructed and ad- 
ministered in such a fashion as to 
catch individuals off guard. That 
respondents be unaware of the in- 
formation being sought is particu- 
larly important when attitudes to- 
ward education are being evaluated, 
because it is fashionable and appro- 
priate to speak for education just as 
it is always proper to be against sin. 

ANALYsiIs of the select or key sent- 
ence completions revealed negative 
attitudes or beliefs on the part of 
the majority. For example: 

“Some of my friends think teach- 
ers are...” Approximately 80 per 
cent gave such responses as: dumb, 
crazy, rather stupid, unfair, foolish, 
or incompetent. 

“Some of my friends think scient- 
ists are . . .” About 45 per cent re- 
plied: lacking in common sense, 
crazy, squares, cracked, or mentally 
disturbed. 

“To me, arithmetic is . . .” Ap- 
proximately 40 per cent replied: 
hard, a lot of bull, boring, or a head- 
ache. 

“The little genius is usually .. .” 
About 60 per cent wrote: spoiled 
brat, a misfit, socially incompetent, 
abnormal, a one-sided personality, or 


_ lacking common sense. 


“Some people who read a lot are 
.. .” About 40 per cent said: book- 
worms, social misfits, bores, stuffy, 
or dull. 
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Viewed as a whole, these data sug- 
gest that more than half the people 
not only frown upon us, but are 
also antagonistic to what we are at- 
tempting to convey. Yet in many 
ways these results are not too sur- 
prising. They are quite consistent 
with the overt behavior of most in- 
dividuals toward all aspects of edu- 
cation; most people seem entirely 
willing to enjoy the fruits without 
“footing the bill” by either effort or 
money. How else would you explain 
the fact that as a nation we spend 
far more money on cigarettes and 
whiskey than on education? Or how 
would you explain recent survey 
findings in which parents indicated 
they do not want high school stand- 
ards raised? 

Undoubtedly there are many ex- 
planations for and many contribut- 
ing factors to the hostility which is 
directed toward us. Indeed, they 
probably have deep historical roots; 
for example, Benjamin Franklin is 
reported to have said around 1750, 
“And some of the lesser sort may be 
trained as teachers.” Surely, how- 
ever, we have played our part in 
both the creation of these negative 
attitudes and in the cultivation and 
furtherance of them. 


Ir we are really interested in im- 
proving education (as many of us 
say we are) then the ways people 
feel about us must be changed. This 
is another way of saying that edu- 
cational deficiencies of the nation are 
the result, fundamentally, of nega- 
tive, hostile, and bellicose attitudes 
on the part of most Americans. The 
situation will improve after the feel- 
ings change. Remember the prunes. 

Fortunately, we, as teachers, are 
in an excellent position to bring 
about alterations, for we are in con- 
tact every day with large numbers 
of citizens and future citizens. 

Stop speaking and writing about 
free education. In the first place, 
it is not free, and in the second place, 
Americans tend to undervalue any 
object or service that does not carry 
a high price tag. 

Stop comparing our salaries with 
those of floor sweepers and garbage 
collectors. Since it is already be- 
lieved that we are unworthy and 
undeserving of larger amounts than 
we now receive, such comparisons 
tend to strengthen these notions. 

Stop moaning about how we are 
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treated. No one thinks highly of a 
cry baby, either infant or adult. And 
stop criticizing education. If you 
can’t make positive or complimen- 
tary statements, don’t make any. 
Each time we criticize we add to the 
beliefs about our incompetence. 


Do begin to seek out and appeal to 
“power figures” within your com- 
munity—these people are not neces- 
sarily the elected officials. Make ef- 
forts to have these people feel a part 
of the school system; they will be 
more inclined to support activities 
and institutions of which they are a 
part. Also, they can influence other 
members of the community. 


Do try new things and let the 
public know of your efforts. Most 
individuals seem willing to help 
those who help themselves. 

Do, in all your public appearances 
and pronouncements, remind citi- 
zens that the schools are for their 
children. And aim at mothers par- 
ticularly. Women in America control 
about 80 per cent of the money. The 
quickest way to any mother’s heart 
(and pocketbook) is through her 
child. Taxpayers don’t care about 
us as individuals, nor should we ex- 
pect them to, but perhaps they can 
be persuaded to care about how we 
affect their offspring. 


A PUBLIC school teacher read this 
paper while it was in the final stages 
of completion; his first comment 








was: “I wish our patrons could read 
this and see how many of them feel 
about us.” After just a bit of prod- 
ding he was willing to admit that he 
was attempting to “place the blame.” 
In the event you had a similar re- 
action, read on for just a few more 
lines. 

Approximately 100 teachers, most 
of whom were engaging in graduate 
study at The University of Tennes- 
see in the summer of 1958, took the 
sentence completion test. Here are 
their responses: 

“Some of my friends think teach- 
ers are . . .” 82 percent gave such 
responses as: crazy, stupid, foolish, 
people of leisure, snobs, dull, or nec- 
essary evils. 

“Some of my friends think scient- 
ists are . . .” 42 per cent replied: 
peculiar, out of touch with the real 
world, crackpots, screw balls, or 
fools. 

“To me, arithmetic is . . .” Only 
18 per cent responded: hard, boring, 
or foolish. 

“The little genius is usually .. .” 
61 per cent wrote: stinker, a prob- 
lem child, maladjusted, not well 
rounded, a brat, a smarty, or weak. 

“Some people who read a lot are 
...” 33 per cent said: introverted, 
neurotic, escaping life, withdrawn, 
or boring. 

Do we really believe that other 
people will think more of us than 
we think of ourselves? 
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Come, See, Discuss 


‘Her invitation had said for us to 
‘look her over,’ and at the same 
time she would see if we seemed 


good parent prospects.” 


HE SECOND grade _ classroom 

was still warm from the Sep- 
tember heat, even though it was 
now seven-thirty. A faint breeze 
drifted in from the outside, then bits 
of cigarette smoke drifted out, 
pushed along by a busy fan. 

Hubby and I had been looking 
forward to this meeting ever since 
we received an invitation from our 
Peggy’s teacher saying how pleased 
she was to have had our Peg as- 
signed to her room, and asking us 
to reserve this date for a “‘come-see- 
and-discuss” visit. 

The room was becoming crowded 
as some twenty couples sat in pint- 
sized chairs around small tables, 
fumbled in Junior’s desk, and 
chuckled over an already growing 
collection of broken crayons, rocks, 
string, bugs, and even a_ rubber 
mouse—even though the school year 
was only a week old. 

Some few parents had known each 
other previously, but for most, it 
was a get-acquainted meeting. 


TEACHER looked at the clock, 
snapped her fingers, and smiled her 
signal for us to pay attention. Her 
invitation had said for us to look 
her over, and at the same time she 
would see if we seemed good parent 
prospects. 

She began talking, and since I 
had already heard a neighbor’s re- 
port of her experience and training, 
my attention shifted to her tentative 
schedule of class work written on 
the board. I began to wonder, how 
does one get a room full of wigglers 
quiet, and about the more difficult 
task of holding their attention long 
enough for the required knowledge 
to settle in their little noddles. 

When the group’s attention had 
been directed to the schedule, I 
heard one mother ask, “How do 
you set up your groups of children?” 
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By LORRAINE EVERS 
Parmer School, Nashville. 


Now I was all ears, as I had 
often wondered about my Peggy’s 
not being in the first group. All 
last year I had felt a smart of re- 
sentment over that fact, and won- 
dered how any competent teacher 
could fail to put my precocious Peg 
in any other than the top group. 

“At this early date all groupings 
are a trial-and-error affair, and even 
at the close of the term they are still 
fluid,” she explained. “A child may 
work with one group in numbers, 
another group in reading and still 
another in art or music.” 

“However, most parents are con- 
cerned primarily with reading 
classes; so I shall tell you that I use 
speed and comprehension in silent 
reading as the basis for my reading 
groups. Later, when you visit to 
observe, which you are urged—no, 
requested—to do, you will under- 
stand why. 

“Nothing is more boring to a 
seven-year old than to have to sit 
quietly while his neighbors complete 
their story. If they tarry too long he 
is bound to distract their flightly 
attention, and thus draw down the 
disapproval of all upon his hapless 
head.” 


Sue then called our attention to 
the plan of direct teaching, directed 
practice and drill, then relaxation 
while she repeats the procedure 
with a fresh group. 

“This continues all day, until I 
feel like a ringmaster in a three- 
ringed circus. But I love it, and 
test results have shown that children 
learn. They develop a feeling of 
security in the easy swing of one 
class following another. And experi- 
ence has taught me the necessity of 
a careful explanation when we must 
inevitably go off schedule. 





Then Mr. R raised the question, 
“Do you teach ABC’s?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Your child must 
learn to identify all the letters and 
use them in spelling and writing 


this year. But he will not be re- 
quired to say them in rote until he 
needs to know their natural order 
in dictionary work.” 

“What is your idea on discipline?” 
one mother asked. 

“Discipline means different things 
to different people. In our class- 
room we work for self discipline. 
Usually a happy, busy child needs 
no discipline. Here he must have 
legitimate activity and it must not 
infringe upon his neighbor. Before 
any activity is begun we all under- 
stand clearly what is to be done and 
not done. The teachers mien, her 
eyes, her voice put it over. Most 
children are quite fair, and if they 
see the logic of a request they gladly 
carry it out. A paddle hasn’t been 
used for years, but all understand 
that Teacher has no scruples against 
one, if it should be needed. No 
individuals should be allowed to 
disrupt a class of several children— 
and they don’t!” 


SHE said this with quiet, but 
forceful emphasis, and I agreed, but 
Mr. G at the next table whispered, 
“That wouldn’t work with my four 
wild Indians.” 

His statement didn’t require an 
answer from me, so I shifted my at- 
tention to a lady who said, “I 
have heard that you stress the sound 
of letters, Tell us about that, 
please.” 

“All teachers in this school sys- 
tem who use and follow their man- 
uals teach phonics. A glance at the 
charts displayed around this room 
will show that already we are review- 
ing the sounds taught in the first 
grade, and soon we will begin to 
learn the long and short sounds of 
vowels. We believe in using the sight 
and sound method of teaching,” she 
said. 

My Hubby then asked, “We read 
so much criticism of our schools 
these days. How do you know, and 
parents know, that teachers are 
doing a good job?” 

“Several things will tell you,” she 
answered. ‘‘First, your child should 
be happy to go to school. He should 
be interested and active in worth- 
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while \activities that take place all 
year. An unhappy child learns very 
little. 

“He should be able to show you 
progress in proficiency in his studies 
from time to time. If he doesn’t 
read more fluently in January than 
he did in October, you know some- 
thing is wrong. 

“Report cards tell their story four 
times a year, but I shall not wait 
for them to give you a report. Each 
month a newsletter will be sent to 
you giving a more detailed report 
on what we are doing, or what we 
are trying to accomplish. 

“Twice a month pupils will bring 
home a class newspaper containing 
items they think important enough 
to be included in their newspaper. 
Thus, you will know about things 
your child thinks newsworthy. 

“Each Wednesday after school an 
hour is scheduled for parent con- 
ferences. Come and talk over your 
doubts, and help plan a two-front 
attack on whatever needs improve- 
ment. 

“Then, there is the telephone. 
Rest assured that I shall call you if 
I feel that I must have a parent 
push. No parent is expected to 
teach, but occasionally a teacher 
does need a parent to help with 
additional drill—when she runs out 
of time—an occupational hazard 
found in crowded classrooms.” 

The room was now hazy with 
smoke, but as I looked from face to 
face I did not see a blank or bored 
expression. They knew that it was 
true when ‘Teacher said, “Your 






































“Egbert is so sensitive . . + we never 
speak harshly to him. 
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child will be greatly influenced by 
what happens in this room this year, 
scholastically and otherwise. It is 
a wise parent who knows what is 
going on—or isn’t going on.” 


Tue lady across the table sat up 
as tall as possible in her midget 
chair and said, “You have been tell- 
ing of your plans to help our chil- 
dren, now specifically, how can we 
parents help, other than with the 
drill you mentioned?” 

“There are many things parents 
can do to smooth classroom irrita- 
tions. Some of them are: 

1. Have your child at school on 
time, if you bring him. If he rides 
a bus, see that he isn’t rushed to 
catch the bus. A day is spoiled by 
a skimpy breakfast, forgotten books 
and supplies, and the feeling of re- 
sentment and futility that goes along 
with a missed bus. 

2. Make sure your child has the 
needed school supplies. Keep sev- 
eral extra pencils, tablets, etc., at 
home, in case the school store is 
closed, or temporarily out. 

3. Insist upon good manners at 
home. They carry over into the 
schoolroom. 

4. Teach your child to eat many 
kinds of food. Schools have little 
time to give to a finicky eater. Hard 
pressed cafeteria schedules allow 
only twenty or thirty minutes to eat 
—and I do mean eat—or do without. 

5. Teach the names of different 
foods. Can you picture a cafeteria 
line stopped, while a stubby finger 
points vaguely toward some uncer- 
tain food. 

“What’s that?” he asks. 

And his freckle-faced neighbor 
rushes the answer, “Broccoli, you 
dope. Hurry, I’m hungry!” 

6. Send to school a rested child. 

7. Strive to have a well adjusted 
child. He must understand the give- 
and-take in a classroom. Peer ap- 
proval is important at this age. 

8. Read up on child growth and 
development and be forearmed for 
the phases of growth through which 
your child will pass—both pleasant 
and unpleasant.” 


I Lookep through the hazy atmos- 
phere at the varied expressions on 
the parents’ faces, but I snapped 
back to attention as I heard Teacher 
say, “Now, in closing may I make 
some unpleasant predictions that 


experience has taught me to expect. 

“First, don’t be upset later if I 
‘phone for a huddle on your child’s 
habit of taking things other than 
his own. This will not mean that 
you have a thief in the family. It 
simply means that your child has 
not yet learned the difference be- 
tween mine and thine! At home 
they probably take whatever they 
want. At school they don’t. It is 
just another lesson to be taught and 
learned. ” 

“Another thing; we should pre- 
pare for about two to five pupils 
completing this school year without 
the necessary proficiency in grade 
level achievement. Of course, I 
can’t know at this early date who 
they will be, but year after year this 
fact is true. 

“May I hasten to assure you par- 
ents that seldom is this poor achieve- 
ment due to poor mental ability: 
Usually it is due to immaturity. 

“Father Time and _ additional 
teaching usually correct the defici- 
ency. 

“AND lastly, please may I prepare 
you parents for a year-long com- 
mercial on Teacher. All year it will 
ring in your ears, “Teacher said 
this, or Teacher said that, Teacher 
wants this, or something else’, until 
(secretly I hope) you will wish you 
had never heard that nauseating 
name. 

“You, as well as I, must strive to 
separate fact from fancy. Take what 
you like and ignore the rest. I 
sympathize, because I, too, am a 
parent.” 

Then she thanked us again for 
coming to visit, urged us to come 
again, and closed the meeting. 

The scraping of small chair legs 
and the immediate babble of voices 
almost drowned out the voice of the 
lady across the table from me. I 
went closer and heard her say, “I 
don’t know about you, but I gen- 
erally have had uneasy feelings 
about school. I mean, I have felt 
that I had two choices: the teacher 
thinking I was nosey, or having her 
think I was not concerned. I don’t 
have that feeling now. The ice has 
been broken, and I think I am go- 
ing to like the swim.” 

“Me too,” I agreed, as Hubby 
eased me into the line to give 
Teacher an old-time-revival hand- 
shake. 
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By EVA HARRIS, Conference Secretary 
Cartoons by FRED RUBENS 


“preecaa better schools for the 
children of Tennessee through 
competent professional leadership 
was the primary aim of a conference 
at Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro, June 1-2. The Eighth 
Annual Leadership Conference spon- 
sored by the Tennessee Education 
Association in cooperation with the 
National Education Association and 
the State Department of Education, 
was attended by approximately 500 
key state educators—school superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, leg- 
islative chairmen, and presidents of 
local education associations. 

Appearing before the general as- 
sembly of the three-day conference 
were Frank E. Bass, TEA executive 
secretary; Dr. Quill EE. Cope, 
commissioner of education; Dr. T. 
M. Stinnett, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, 
NEA; and Dr. Howard Kirksey, dean 
of instruction, Middle Tennessee 
State College. Also speaking on the 
program were the seven would-be 
candidates for governor — Clifford 
Allen, Prentice Cooper, Buford El- 
lington, G. Edward Friar, Glenn 
Nicely, Edmund Orgill, and Andrew 
T. Taylor. 


The Speakers Said .. . 
At the opening session of the con- 
ference, Mr. Bass told the group 
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that the Administrative Council, fol- 
lowing a long-standing policy of not 
endorsing individual candidates for 
political offices, would attempt to 
convert all candidates for governor 
and the legislature to the TEA leg- 
islative program. He further stated 
that the legislative program could 
not be financed from existing reve- 
nue. Indicating that teachers are 
alert to their citizenship responsibili- 
ties, he said reports received in his 
office show that approximately 95 per 
cent of the 27,000 Tennessee teach- 
ers were registered to vote. 

Each candidate for governor ex- 
pressed interest in education and 
spoke of the need for better pay for 
teachers. All placed themselves on 
record as favoring the 1959 TEA leg- 
islative program. 

Dr. Cope said that education in 
Tennessee faces problems other than 
the need for money. “The greatest 
problem in education today is to 
learn how to provide for the needs of 
the superior students without neg- 
lecting the other students,” he said. 
Dr. Cope called upon the school 
leaders to examine what they are 
doing and determine if there are 
better ways of doing it. 

Dr. Stinnett, speaking on “Who 
Will Ring the Bells for the People?” 
warned that we could not expect big 





business, television, radio, the press, 
or the politicians to “ring the bells”; 
neither could the timid, the bland, 
nor the grumblers. He urged that 
teachers be individuals. “It is the 
sole aspiration of some teachers to 
merge into the group—a case of the 
bland leading the bland,” Dr. Stin- 
nett said. He further urged that the 
profession work for the competent 
and reject the incompetent. In clos- 
ing he challenged the teachers to 
live in creative danger and “stir up 
the gifts that are within thee.” 

Dr. Kirksey, reviewed the develop- 
ment of codes of ethics for both the 
NEA and the TEA. He contrasted 
the effectiveness of a code of ethics 
as applied to education and to the 
legal and medical professions. “The 
teaching profession,” Dr. Kirksey 
said, “is immature. It is still in the 
adolescent stage.” He gave some sug- 
gestions for using a code of ethics. 
Using the bone structure of the body 
as a symbol, he stated that to use the 
code of ethics to the best advantage 
one should exercise his funny bone, 
wishbone, and backbone in these 
ways: (1) funny bone — see the 
humor in a situation; (2) wishbone 
—sincerely desire better functioning 
of a code of ethics; (3) backbone— 
study diligently the NEA Code, dis- 
tinguish between scrupulous and un- 
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scrupulous activities, practice better 
human relations, condition people 
psychologically to accept the Code of 
Ethics, use it as a guide in the certifi- 
cation of teachers and for planning 
in-service education. 

At the Sunday afternoon vesper 
service, Dr. Sam P. Dodson, Jr., em- 
phasized the importance of thinking 
independently—not with the crowd— 
and refusing to be average. 


Participants Concluded . . . 


Speeches were alternated with 
group discussions of: (1) the legis- 
lative program, (2) professional 
organizations, (3) principles and 
techniques of conducting confer- 
ences, and (4) the TEA Code of 
Ethics. 

The group discussions of the legis- 
lative program centered on _ the 
teacher’s responsibility for becoming 
familiar with the program and for 
devising ways and means of taking 
the information to the public. The 
members agreed that nothing builds 
a layman’s confidence in a teacher 
more readily than the ability to an- 
swer questions and explain forth- 
rightly points of school legislation. 
On the other hand, nothing destroys 
it like ignorance of the issues. 

A teacher must not only become in- 
formed but must maintain a posi- 
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tive attitude toward the program. 
The best legislative program can 
fail miserably because those who 
stand to benefit from it do not real- 
ize what is being attempted. One 
disgruntled or misinformed teacher 
can do more harm than five well- 
informed ones, It is the responsibil- 
ity of the leadership in the local 
associations to organize and set in 
motion the machinery to accomplish 
the objectives of the legislative pro- 
gram. Once a teacher has the “know 
what,” the “know why,” and the 
“know how,” he becomes a valuable 
resource person and should be given 
an active assignment in interpreting 
the program to lay groups. 

The second group session at- 
tempted to formulate policies and 
recommend procedures for conduct- 
ing educational conferences. The 
major concerns of the group, in set- 
ting up conferences, centered around 
purposes, personnel, services, and 
materials, Definite purposes and defi- 
nite structuring are important, the 
group agreed. However, each should 
adopt an experimental frame of 
mind toward the conference struc- 
ture and vary the procedure. Ma- 
terials, services, and personnel are 
available from the TEA and NEA 
offices. 
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That a teacher, however compe- 
tent, cannot make a profession of 
teaching alone was the consensus in 
the third discussion period related to 
professional organizations. 

Although the TEA has had a code 
of ethics since 1943, many are ignor- 
ant of or indifferent toward its 
provisions. The groups discussed the 
values to be derived from a code of 
ethics, whether or not to ignore un- 
ethical practices, and what a code of 
ethics should be. Unethical practices 
of concern to the groups included: 
(1) channeling problems through 
improper departments, (2) showing 
indifference toward and ignorance 
of a code of ethics, (3) criticizing 
the work of fellow teachers. 

A Point of Agreement 

The consensus reached on topics 
that were discussed on the floor 
seemed to be that the one most im- 
portant thing a teacher could do to 
further education in general, and the 
legislative program in particular, is 
to learn the legal and financial struc- 
tures of our educational system and 
pass the knowledge on to others. 

Cartoons by Fred Rubens, art 
teacher at Middle Tennessee State 
College were used in the conference 
evaluation by R. Lee Thomas, of 
the state department of education. 

The purposes, procedure, pro- 
gram and recommendations for fol- 
low-up action pointed to the work 
of a functioning organization that 
creates status and commands respect 
for a profession. 
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By MABLE Y. SHIELDS, O.D., Chairman 
Committee on Vision Problems in Schools 
Tennessee State Optometric Association. 


os it often escapes recognition, a 
student’s vision problem can be 
the primary reason for poor grades in 
school. This does not mean that the 
visually inadequate student is neces- 
sarily a poor one, nor that every below- 
average student has a visual problem. 

Recent national surveys, conducted 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Optometric Association’s Committee on 
Visual Problems in Schools, and other 
interested groups, indicate that more 
than half the children who are slow 
in learning to read have visual prob- 
lems. Further, it has been proved, by 
vision screenings in many areas, that 
about one-fourth of the students in 


lower grades have vision problems 
which will be detrimental if not cor- 
rected. 


In the nineteenth century, Herman 
Snellen, through a series of tests and 
averages, found that the average vision 
capability for a normal adult was that 
he could read a letter 34 inch square 
at a distance of twenty feet. He further 
concluded that measuring the distance 
at which a patient was able to read 
the letter, gave a relative measure of 
vision capability. Thus came about the 
20/20 measure of vision with which 
we are familiar today. Vision of 20/20 
means a person can read at 20 feet the 
letter that the average person can read 
at 20 feet. If a person has less than 
average vision and can only read a 
letter twice as large at 20 feet, which 
is the same letter an average person can 
read at 40 feet, then the vision capabil- 
ity would be 20/40. 


Usinc the Snellen Chart, as many 
schools do, overlooks a most important 
fact. With the Snellen Chart, a pupil’s 
vision is measured in terms of what 
he can see at 20 feet, and fails to con- 
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sider near vision necessary for reading 
or studying, binocular coordination, 
depth perception, and the many other 
equally important abilities which make 
vision adequate for the student. 

Now modern science has come to our 
aid. Vision specialists and optical com- 
panies have developed several efficient 
instruments that are designed only to 
test for the presence of some vision prob- 
lem and do not diagnose nor prescribe 
any corrective measures. 

A little more than three years ago 
the Whitehaven Lions Club Sight Con- 
servation Committee met with the 
P-TA and proposed a screening plan 
to be carried on in the school. The 
work was to be done by the Lions Club 
which also furnished the screening in- 
strument. After the school approved 
the idea of screening students in the 
second through sixth grades, the work 
was begun. 

P-TA members became efficient op- 
erators of the screening instrument after 
a one-hour instruction period. Evalua- 
tion cards and forms to notify the 
parents were obtained, a place was 
designated as the screening area, and 
work began. 

Since an acquaintance with signs, 
symbols and letters is necessary for 
screening, first grade students were not 
tested. Screening began with second 
grade pupils in the following manner. 
Each student spent approximately five 
minutes at the test. As each returned 
to his room two more were sent; so 
one was always being screened and an- 
other waiting. In this way classes were 
hardly interrupted and screening con- 
tinued as long as necessary through the 
school day. 

After the second grade, the third 
grade was screened, the fourth and so 
on through the sixth grade. The 
evaluation cards were scored by a local 
optometrist. When problems appeared, 
the notification form was sent to the 
parents, suggesting that a further exam- 





Vision Screening 


An Aid to Scholarship 


While a student is being screened another 
waits her turn. Mrs. Roland Eisenmann, a 
P-TA worker, conducts vision screening at 
Whitehaven School. Evaluation of screen- 
ing tests is done by Dr. Earl Horn, optome- 
trist and Sight Conservation Chairman of 
the Whitehaven Lions Club. 


ination be made by the vision specialist 
of the parents’ choice. 


SCREENINGS conducted at Whitehaven 
were based on nationally proved stand- 
ards, developed at Purdue _ niversity. 
Facts uncovered by the screenings are 
indeed interesting. Twenty-three per 
cent of the students failed. Virtually all 
failures had a visual defect which was 
correctable by lenses or visual training. 
A few had pathological difficulties and 
received medical treatment, and some 
probably failed to follow the suggestion 
for further examination. 

At first glance one might think White- 
haven had an unusually large percent- 
age of failures. This is not so. Over 
the nation, in these grades, the average 
remains between 20 and 25 per cent. 
The more screenings which are added 
to the average, the better established 
the percentage range becomes. 

Following the first year’s screening, 
the method was simplified. A screening 
every other year seemed to be sufficient; 
so the Whitehaven program has reduced 
itself to a simple operation of screen- 
ing the second, fourth, and sixth grades 
every year. In this manner, every stu- 
dent is screened every two years while 
in elementary school. Thus vision prob- 
lems are uncovered and corrected, en- 
abling students to use their fullest 
capabilities in school work. 

The Yale University Clinic of Child 
Development states that vision is the 
key to a child’s whole development. 
Not only school achievement, but per- 
sonality, posture and adjustment to life 
are closely integrated with vision. 

With so many elementary school 
children in the United States visually 
handicapped for adequate school 
achievement it is obvious some measures 
must be taken to discover who they are. 
Vision screening is the answer and will 
hold the key to reducing student vision 
problems to a mere fraction of a per 
cent. 
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N APRIL 5, 1958 the Treasury De- 
partment published new regula- 
tions on the deductibility of teachers’ 
educational expenses. These regulations 
have now been codified as part of the 
regulations of the Internal Revenue 
Service, hereinafter cited as 1.162-5. The 
explanation of 1.162-5 contained in this 
article is based upon clarifications made 
since publication of the regulations. 


Educational Expenses That 
Qualify for Deductibility 

Paragraph (a) (1) states that educa- 
tional expenses are deductible when in- 
curred to maintain or improve the tax- 
payer's skills in his employment. This 
means that eligible expenses (which 
qualify otherwise) are deductible when 
incurred voluntarily (hitherto, they 
were nondeductible). Further attention 
will be given to this provision, but para- 
graph (a) (2) will be discussed first be- 
cause some expenses that qualify for 
deduction under paragraph (a) (2) 
would not qualify under (a) (1). 

Paragraph (a) (2) states that educa- 
tional expenses are deductible when in- 
curred to meet requirements of the tax- 
payer’s employer, or the requirements of 
applicable law or regulation imposed 
as a condition to the retention by the 
taxpayer of his salary, status, or employ- 
ment. The greater liberality of the new 
regulations, as compared with the for- 
mer ruling (IT 4044) may be shown by 
the addition of the words “salary” and 
“status” whereas IT 4044 permitted the 
deduction of educational expenses only 
when required by the employer for the 
employee’s continued employment. 

Also the new regulations state that 
“a written statement from an authorized 
official or school officer . . . will be ac- 
cepted for the purpose of meeting the 
requirement of this paragraph.” Form- 
erly, many teachers were disallowed the 
deduction of educational expenses in- 
curred to meet a requirement even when 
the school superintendent provided 
them with a letter that the requirement 
existed or when a copy of a law or 
regulation making the requirement was 
attached to the income tax return. A 
frequent excuse was that the require- 
ment was not in effect because the 
shortage of teachers was so great that 
the particular teacher would not have 
been dismissed for failure to meet the 
requirement. 

The new regulations have broadened 
the scope of deductibility of required 
education in four ways: 

1) Educational expenses are deducti- 
ble when incurred to meet salary and 
status requirements, as well as those of 
retention of employment. 

2) It is now easier to prove that such 
a requirement exists. 
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The new regulations greatly liberalize 


Income Tax Deductions for 
Educational Expenses 


3) If the requirement exists, failure 
to enforce it because of the shortage of 
teachers does not result in disallowance 
of the deduction. (It may be enforced in 
the future.) 

4) There is no longer a need to show 
a relationship between education taken 
to meet a requirement and the duties 
of the current position. 

The only basis upon which the deduc- 
tion of educational expenses can be 
disallowed under paragraph (a) (2) is 
that the teacher has not met the mini- 
mum requirements of his position and 
is required to take further education to 
meet those requirements. TIR-76 brings 
out this point in an example of a non- 
degree teacher employed during an 
emergency on a temporary basis, al- 
though the board requires at least a 
bachelor’s degree for employment of 
regular teachers. If such a teacher takes 
courses leading to a bachelor’s degree in 
order to meet the qualifications for 
employment as a regular teacher, his 
expenditures for this purpose are not 
deductible. 

Paragraph (a)(1) permits the deduc- 
tion of educational expenses yoluntarily 
incurred if the primary purpose of the 
teacher undertaking such education was 
to maintain or improve his skills. Pro- 
vided the teacher has already met -mini- 
mum qualifications, expenses of further 
education are deductible under this 
paragraph if the teacher can show a re- 
lationship between the courses taken 
and his duties. This relationship must 
exist because the basis for deductibility 
of educational expenses is that they were 
incurred as ordinary and _ necessary 
business expenses of taxpayers, and it 
is necessary for teachers to show that 
their educational expenses fall into this 
category. Education undertaken to meet 
a requirement is obviously an expense 
connected with one’s employment. But, 
when the education is undertaken 
voluntarily it must be proved to be an 
ordinary and necessary business expense. 

Additional education in a particular 
field, or courses in teaching methods, 
undertaken voluntarily, reveal a rela- 
tionship between these courses and the 
duties of a teacher which is readily ap- 
parent to tax agents. However, teachers 
often take courses where the relation- 
ship is not so apparent. In that event, 
it is necessary to explain that a re- 
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lationship does exist. A statement that 
it is customary for other teachers simi- 
larily employed to take such courses will 
carry considerable weight. 


How To Substantiate Deductions 
for Educational Expenses 


Because the deductibility of educa- 
tional expenses will be determined on 
the facts of each individual case, In- 
ternal Revenue Service has prepared 
Form 2519 for use by its local agents in 
collecting the information on which de- 
terminations will be made. Form 2519 
requires the name and address of the 
educational institution attended, the 
period of enrollment, and the number 
of hours of instruction per week. 

The latter does not refer to credit 
hours but to clock hours; laboratory 
work and group meetings outside 
regular class hours should be included, 
but, of course, not hours devoted to 
study. The only significance of this par- 
ticular bit of requested information is 
that if a taxpayer claims expenses for 
several months and showed enrollment 
for two weeks or a month, this taxpayer 
would likely receive a letter asking for 
fu.ther explanation and possibly he 
would be required to prorate his ex- 
penses, deducting only the expenses in- 
curred during the time he was engaged 
in educational activities. 

The name and address of the teacher’s 
employer is to be stated. Of course, this 
question refers to the teacher’s regular 
educational employer, not to an em- 
ployer for whom the teacher may be 
working during the summer vacation 
while attending summer school. If a 
teacher attends college between two em- 
ployments he can list either or both 
employers, but if his education was un- 
dertaken for the primary purpose of 
meeting different qualifications needed 
in the new employment, his expenses 
would not be deductible. 

Next on Form 2519, the teacher must 
give a brief description of his duties. 
“Teaching” is not sufficiently definite. 
An_ elementary-schoo] teacher should 
state the subject or subjects he teaches. 
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The NEA suggests that teachers whose 
educational expenses have been incurred 
voluntarily add the statement that he 
is in charge of a home-room, if so, be- 
cause some courses can be more readily 
related to the duties of a home-room 
teacher than one whose sole assignment 
is to teach a particular subject. It would 
be well to add also the statement that 
the teacher is fully certified for 
the duties stated, to avoid disallowance 
of the deduction on grounds that he 
has undertaken the education to meet 
minimum qualifications for the position. 

Question 6 on Form 2519 consists of 
two parts: 6A asks if the education was 
required. If the teacher can answer 
“yes” to this question, the relationship 
between his courses and his duties is 
immaterial and his expenses are deducti- 
ble unless he has undertaken the educa- 
tion to meet minimum requirements for 
his position. Question 6B asks if it is 
customary for members of the same pro- 
fession to undertake similar education. 
The word “similar” need not be taken 
too literally, except that a course totally 
unrelated to the business of teaching 
is not customarily undertaken by teach- 
ers. The staff of the Internal Revenue 
Service have advised the NEA that all 
teachers should answer question 6B in 
the affirmative, with the aforementioned 
exception, since it is well-established 
that teachers customarily undertake 
further education. 

When the education is undertaken 
voluntarily, probably the most impor- 
tant part of Form 2519 is where the 
teacher states his primary purpose in 
taking the courses and shows a relation- 
ship between the list of principal sub- 
jects taken and his duties. If “to obtain 
a higher degree” is stated to be the 
primary purpose, the expenses may not 
be deductible. On the other hand, if 
the primary purpose is to improve skills 
in the present position and the degree 
is incidental, the expenses will not be 
disallowed solely on the basis that the 
teacher is a candidate for a higher de- 
gree. The form asks if the taxpayer was 
a candidate for a degree, and if so, 
which degree. Teachers who are candi- 
dates for a bachelor’s degree will prob- 
ably not be allowed to deduct these ex- 
penses unless they are able to state that 
their school board employs nondegree 
teachers in regular (not substitute or 
temporary) positions: that is, they are 
not seeking the bachelor’s degree to 
meet minimum qualifications for em- 
ployment as a regular teacher. Candi- 
dates for master’s and doctor’s degrees 
should state the effect obtaining the de- 
gree will have on their salaries im- 
mediately thereafter. Here, whether the 
expenses are deductible or nondeducti- 
ble may depend on the amount of in- 
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crease in salary resulting from obtaining 
the degree. If the increase is an in-grade 
increment, deduction will be allowed. If 
the degree leads to a new classification 
on the salary schedule, the expenses may 
or may not be allowed as a deduction, 
depending upon whether the tax agents 
consider the difference between the old 
and the new salary a “substantial” in- 
crease. 


Deductibility When Paragraphs 
(a) (1) and (a) (2) Apply 

Suppose that an established teacher 
is required to earn four credit hours 
every three years to maintain his po- 
sition on the salary schedule. He need 
not wait until near the end of the three- 
year period to earn these credits. The 
expenses are deductible under _para- 
graph (a) (2), as incurred to meet the 
requirement, when the credits are 
earned at any time during the three- 
year period. Suppose, however, that 
such a teacher registers for six credit 
hours of work, when only four are 
needed to meet the employer’s require- 
ment. He must justify two credit hours 
under paragraph (a)(1) in order to 
deduct the total expense incurred. 

At this point, I would like to point 
out that tax avoidance is different from 
tax evasion. The latter is dishonest and 
illegal; avoidance is merely taking a 
business-like view of one’s tax liability. 
When a teacher has earned more credits 
than are required by his employer (or 
by law or regulation) he may honestly 
select from among the courses taken 
those most closely related to his duties 
for deduction under paragraph (a) (1) 
applicable to education voluntarily 
undertaken, and list those less closely 
related to his duties for deduction under 
paragraph (a) (2) to meet the employer's 
requirements—because no such relation- 
ship need be proved when the education 
is undertaken to meet a requirement. 


Educational Expenses That Do 
Not Qualify for Deduction 


Subsection (b) states that educational 
expenses are not deductible if incurred 
for the primary purpose of meeting 
minimum qualifications for one’s posi- 
tion, of obtaining a new position or a 
substantial advancement in position, or 
for the purpose of fulfilling the general 
cultural aspirations or other personal 
purposes of the taxpayer. The key words 
are “primary purpose” rather than re- 
sult. Although result is to be taken into 
consideration, result will not cause disal- 
lowance of the deduction if the pri- 
mary purpose qualifies the deduction 
otherwise. 

Reference to a new position in this 
subsection could be differently inter- 
preted. However, the Internal Revenue 
Service has stated that the regulations 





should be interpreted so as to permit 
as much lateral movement as possible 
among qualified teachers and _ that 
changes in assignment will not cause 
disallowance of the deduction if not a 
substantial advancement. However, the 
deduction will not be allowed if the 
primary purpose was to qualify for a 
promotion. It may be necessary for a 
teacher to explain the single-salary 
schedule concept to local tax agents 
who may consider that assignment of an 
elementary-school teacher to a_high- 
school position is a promotion. If those 
circumstances apply, the teacher would 
be well advised to state on his claim, 
if true, that the new assignment does not 
entail higher qualifications nor result in 
a substantially higher salary. 


How Deductions for Educational 
Expenses Are To Be Taken 

In this part of the article, we will 
assume that the education undertaken 
meets the qualifications of paragraph 
(a) (1) or (a) (2), or both, so that the 
expenses are deductible. The question, 
then, is merely how the deductions are 
to be taken. Form 1040 must be used. 

When a teacher is away from home 
overnight, he may deduct transporta- 
tion, meals, and lodging expenses from 
gross income on page 1 of Form 1040, 
thus reducing his adjusted gross income, 
and he can then take the standard de- 
duction if he wishes not to itemize his 
page 2 deductions. If he itemizes page 
2 deductions, cost of tuition and books 
is deductible there. If he does not item- 
ize page 2 deductions he cannot deduct 
cost of tuition and books. 

When a teacher is not away from 
home overnight, he cannot deduct the 
cost of meals (and has no lodging ex- 
penses), but can deduct cost of trans- 
portation provided such expenses are 
not considered to be commuter’s fares. 
The regulations state that commuter’s 
fares are not deductible, but do not ex- 
plain what are commuter’s fares in con- 
nection with educational expenses. Sub- 
sequent information from IRS. states 
that nondeductible commuter’s fares are 
expenses of transportation to and from 
home and college when both are located 
in the same city. (Even when both are 
located in the same city, transportation 
expenses going from place of employ- 
ment [but not from home] to the col- 
lege are deductible.) When the college 
is located outside the city in which the 
taxpayer lives, transportation expenses 
are not commuter’s fares. “Commuting” 
to a separate political subdivision, 
though relatively close to home, for edu- 
cation, the expenses of which are other- 
wise eligible for deduction, results in 
deductible transportation expenses (al- 
though cost of meals are not deductible 

Continued on Page 27 
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The Teachers Bookshelf 


LoulIsE MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


The Animals of Doctor Schweitzer, 
by Jean Fritz. Illustrated by Douglas 
Howland. Coward-McCann, 1958. $3.00. 
Grades 3-7. Story of Dr. Schweitzer 
and his animals who have made their 
home in his hospital kingdom. His love 
and reverence for life are all bound 
up with the animals and their stories. 


Country Mailman, by Jerrold Beim. II- 
lustrated by Leonard Shortalls. Mor- 
row, 1958. $2.50. Grades 1-3. Ben 
waited for Mr. Curtis, the mailman, 
each day, and longed for a letter of 
his own. How he helped the mail get 
through after the storm, and received 
letters of his own, makes an interesting 
story. 


Desert Dwellers, by Terry Shannon. II- 
lustrated by Charles Payzant. Whit- 
man, 1958. $2.75. Grades 2-5. Here is 
a graphic portrayal of life on the 
desert. The different cacti are shown, 
as well as large animals and the tiniest 
rodents in their natural setting. 


The First Book Of The Constitution, 
by Richard B. Morris. Illustrated by 
Leonard Everett Fisher. Watts, 1958. 
$1.95. Grades 3-7. This dramatic story 
of the founding of a great document 
of freedom makes clear what the Con- 
stitution meant to a struggling new 
nation and what it means to the 
American people today. Includes a 
simplified outline of the Constitution 
and its twenty-two amendments. 


Flicka, Ricka, Dicka Go To Market, 
by Maj Lindman. Illustrated by the 
author. Whitman, 1958. $1.50. Grades 
1-3. The little Swedish girls grow a 
vegetable garden in order to earn 
money for bicycles. They work hard, 
and have a surprising adventure with 
Folly, the gentle mare. 


The Giant Picture Dictionary For Boys 
and Girls, by Alice H. Scott and 
Stella S. Center. Garden City Books, 
1958. $3.95. Grades 2-5. This dic- 
tionary contains 3,658 words and 
variants through the sixth grade vo- 
cabulary, including many words used 
by children every day in our mech- 
anized modern world. 


Hello, George Washington! by Janice ° , 


Holland. Illustrated by the author. 
Abingdon, 1958. $1.75. Grades 2-5. 
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In simple text and colorful pictures 
this story of George Washington will 
appeal to young children. It shows the 
kind of person he was, and tells of the 
honors he received, finally becoming 
the first president of the United States. 


I Went To The Animal Fair; A Book of 


Animal Poems, selected by William 
Cole. Illustrated by Colette Rosselli. 
World Pub., 1958. $2.75. Grades 1-4. 
Here is a gay coilection of animal 
poems for the very young. Some of 
the old favorites are included and they 
will be enjoyed because of their easy 
rhymes and lilting rhythms. 


Singing Strings, by Larry Kettelkamp. 


Illustrated by the author. Morrow, 
1958. $2.75. Grades 3-7. The discovery 
that a plucked string produces a sound 
led to the creation of the first stringed 
musical instruments. Four main groups 
of these instruments are discussed: The 
harps, piano, guitar and violin. The 
clear instructions show the reader how 
to make simplified versions of the in- 
struments, and the historical develop- 
ment is also briefly outlined. 


What Is A Butterfly, by Gene Darby. 


Pictures by Lucy and John Hawkinson. 
Benefic Press, 1958. $1.60. Grades 3-6. 
Much factual information about butter- 
flies is given in an interesting manner. 
The attractive illustrations are in water 
color, and the controlled vocabulary 
makes easy reading. 


For Older Readers 


Come With Me; An Autobiography, by 


Bernt Balchen. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. Dutton, 1958. $5.00. 
Grades 9-12. The autobiography of 
this explorer and pilot is a thrilling 
personal adventure story and tells of 
the dramatic events which have shaped 





From “I Went to The Animal Fair’ 


his life. There are also glimpses of 
some of the great leaders of aviation, 
Floyd Bennett, Jimmy Doolittle and 
others. 


Holiday In Washington, by Frances 
Carpenter. Knopf, 1958. $3.00. Grades 
6-9. Jack and Ann Adams have ex- 
citing experiences as they explore our 
capital city. The author describes the 
places of interest and dramatizes the 
important roles of the people who 
work in them governing our nation. 


Long Ball To Left Field, By Duane Deck- 
er. Morrow, 1958. $2.95. Grades 7-12. 
Boys will enjoy this exciting sports 
novel by a major-league baseball 
writer. 


17 Million Jobs; The Story of Industry 
in Action, by John Perry. Whittlesey, 
1958. $3.95. Grades 9-12. The author 
gives a picture of the industrial scene 
and the opportunities it offers to those 
planning careers. He gives descriptions 
of starting jobs, their requirements, 
what they pay, what they offer, and 
what education is required. The need 
for scientists in industry is discussed, 
as well as the demand for engineers 
and _ technicians. 


So You’re In High School, by Mary F. 
Detjen and Erwin W. Detjen. I- 
lustrated by Charles Geer. Whittlesey, 
1958. $2.75. Grades 7-12. In a readable 
manner, the authors, who are outstand- 
ing specialists in the guidance field, dis- 
cuss the universal problem of the 
growing-up years. This book for the 
teen-ager is especially geared to today’s 
youth and the problems they are en- 
countering for the first time. 


Today Is Mine, by Amelia E. Walden. 
Westminster, 1958. $2.95. Grades 7-12. 
Another interesting story for teen-age 
girls by this popular author, which 
tells of the experiences and problems 
of Holly Harkins. 


Wes Powell, Conqueror Of The Grand 
Canyon, by Leonard Wibberley. 
Ariel, 1958. $3.00. Grades 9-12. In 
1869 John Wesley Powell led a party of 
men in rowboats down a_ thousand 
miles of canyons and swift water until 
he reached the lower end of the Grand 
Canyon. The author has written an 
exciting biography of this great ex- 
plorer, naturalist and geologist. 


Willa; The Story of Willa Cather Grow- 
ing Up, by Ruth Franchere. Illustra- 
tions by Leonard Weisgard. Crowell, 
1958. $3.00. Grades 6-9. Here is the 
colorful story of the early days of a 
beloved American writer. The child- 
hood of Willa Cather in Nebraska 
had a tremendous influence on her 
novels of pioneer life which give her 
a permanent place in our literature. 
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- a completely new 
SCIENCE SERIES 
Worktext 


grades 1 through 8 by 


Kay L. Ware, Gertrude B. Hoffsten, 


John D. Whitney 
% 1958 Edition 


Do You Know? 
Grade 1 ae i hes) 68c* 
Things Around You 
Grade 2 tea 68c* 
* You Find Out 
Grade 3 List... 68c* 
* The World About You 
Grade 4 ist 68c* 
te This Earth Of Ours 
Grade 5 List 68c* 
* Learning To Use Science 
Grade 6 List 68c* 
Exploring Our World 
Grade 7 eae 68c* 
Scientific Living Today 
Grade 8 eee ce 68c* 


% Biology, The Science Of Life 


J. eee $1.72" 


— an outstanding new Worktext 


high school. 


By Dr. Addison E. Lee. 


*Subject to usual discount 


Write to us for descriptive folder 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS + AUSTIN, TEXAS 





Did You Know... 





that Tennessee is farther behind 


the national average salary for 
teachers than in 1952? =At_ that 
time the average salary of Tennessee 
teachers was $945 below the national 
average. For the year 1957-58 it was 
$1200 behind the national average. 
Within the six-year period Tennes- 
see teachers have dropped $255 
farther behind the average pay of 
the teachers of the Nation. 


that expenditures per pupil for 
current school costs in Tennessee 
are farther behind the national 
average than in 1954? At that time 
Tennessee was spending $108 per 
pupil less than was being spent on 
the average child in the Nation. In 
1957-58 Tennessee spent $138 less 
than was spent on the average child 
in the Nation. This means that even 
though the over-all expenditure per 
child has increased, it has not in- 
creased as fast as the national aver- 
age. Four years ago Tennessee 
ranked forty-fifth in expenditure per 
child for current school costs. In 
1958 Tennessee ranks forty-seventh. 


that Tennessee ranks _ twenty- 
fourth in expenditure per pupil 
for current costs from State 
funds? This means that if the local 
school units were making as much 
effort as is the case in the average 
state in the Nation, Tennessee 
would rank twenty-fourth in ex- 
penditure per child rather than 
forty-seventh. 


These facts are rather startling, 
but school people must know them 
and inform the public. Additional 
money is required from both state 
and local units if Tennessee schools 
are to prepare children to meet their 
responsibilities in a rapidly chang- 
ing world.—J. W. R. 


Received for Review 


Junior Homemaking. Evelyn G. Jones 
and Helen A. Burnham. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1958. 388 pp. $3.72. 


Management for You.Cleo Fitzsimmons 
and Nell White. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1958. 422 pp. $4.20. 


Conservation Experience for Children. 
Effie G. Bathurst and Wilhelmina Hill. 
Bulletin 1957, No. 16. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 192 pp. 75 cents. 











SWAX 
CLEANS and POLISHES 
in ONE operation 


Just sprinkle Guardian SWAX on 


waxed floors and sweep it off .. . it 
cleans and polishes in one operation 

. it never scratches ... and just a 
little goes a long way ... Use SWAX 
and save! 


Ask about our 
CUSTODIAN 
TRAINING 
SERVICE 


Upon request — and without cost or 
obligation — a Guardian representative 
will gladly instruct your maintenance 
crew — by demonstrations, films, and 
talks — in the most efficient time- 
and material-saving methods for per- 
forming their several jobs . 

Write, wire, or phone for details. 


GUARDIAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1354 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 














Have you 


met . 


CHARLES 
BURKE 
ROBINSON @ 





the new Steck salesman 
serving you? 


Mr. Robinson, an experienced 
school man, will be calling on you 
soon. 


THE STECK COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS @ AUSTIN, TEXAS 








PRACTICAL HELP 


FOR CRAFT TEACHERS 





FREE—100 PAGE 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 


100 pages of ideas, projects, supplies and acces- 
sories for year ’round classroom education and 
training. This amazing Leathercraft catalog 
features complete kits with easy instructions, 
and thousands of low-cost supplies and tools. 
Features Special Quantity Discounts! Send for 
your catalog today... 
You pay LESS at TANDY’S! 


TANDY LEATHER CO. Since (1919) 
P. O. BOX 791-HF FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





























| With the ACL _| 


Gwapys DAVIS 


Were you present? If not, you missed a 
wide-awake, interesting, and worth-while 
ACE meeting at Peabody College, June 
20-21. More than 80 members registered 
for the two-day meeting. 

The legislative program of the Tennessee 
Education Association, also adopted by the 
ACE, was explained by Mrs. Charlene Col- 
lier, TEA field worker, at the first con- 
ference session. __ 

Open committee meetings were devoted 
to orientation of beginning teachers (Miss 
Mary Florence Betts, committee chairman) 
and preparation of a yearbook which will 
include background information on the 
state organization (Miss Mary Cannon, 
chairman). The finance committee, of 
which Miss Ola Mae Potts is chairman, 
presented the first budget of the state as- 
sociation. Plans for raising funds for 
building the new ACE center in Washing- 
ton were a major concern of the conference. 

The publicity committee made plans for 
contributions to THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
Each member is encouraged to send ideas 
and reports of worth-while activities. Mrs. 
Gladys Davis, 916 North Fourteenth Street, 
Nashville, is state chairman. Regional 
representatives are Mrs. J. S. Fritts, 1933 
Fairmont Blvd., Knoxville, for East Ten- 
nessee; Miss Frances Fleming, 329 Blue 
Hills Drive, Donelson, Middle Tennessee; 
and Mrs. Sara G. Boisen, 94 North Willett 
Street, Memphis. 

“Know Tennessee and ACE is the theme 
chosen for a special exhibit at the state 
fair this month. Miss Mary Ellen Fon- 
taine, Nashville, is chairman. ACEI pub- 
lications will be on sale, and funds from 
the project will be donated for the ACEI 
Center. 


The final touch is added to decorations 
before official opening of the ACE sum- 
mer meeting at Peabody College. 
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Dr. S. June Smith, D. Ed., author of 
Educators popular child psychclogy 
folders, specializes in Child Develop- 
ment work in public schools. For 
many years, she has been an active 
member of international, national and 
state psychology and mental hygiene 
associations. Educators is proud to 
honor her for distinguished service 
in the field of Child Psychology. 


Over one million copies of Educators 
Child Psychology folders have been 
distributed to teachers, offering Dr. 
Smith’s practical advice for helping 
better understand and deal with var- 
ious types of children at different 
age levels. Again this year, a new 
free folder each month is available 
upon request. 


Educators LIVING-SECURITY—our primary service to teachers— 
features flexible plans tailored to your own needs. 





Retirement 


V4 





Cash Estate 





Travel 





_G. Hale 
State Mgr. 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


_Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 


for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 

Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910, 


a eae 


Educators Mutual Life 
INSURANCE C PANY 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Par 

Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 

Please send, without obligation, (_ ) latest Child Psy- 
chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- 
bility Protection Plans ( ) Life Insurance Plans. 


Name: 





Address: 
City: 
State: 
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Ulli. 


that sets a 
standard with 
Tennessee Students 
and Teachers 








that only a “home 
state” engraver can 
offer 


Webew 


that you can 
afford because of 
local manufacturing 
and distribution 


BROWN 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
OUR 35th YEAR 


322 6th Avenue South 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 














People - Events - Ideas 


BEALER SMOTHERMAN 


Attendance teachers take time out to face the camera: (left to right) Dr. Charles J. 
Keene, Jr., professor of education, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; 
Cavit Cheshier, TEA field service worker; E. B. Harvill, Hickman County; Dr. 
Tom K. Savage, prefessor of education, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville; 
M. B. Brandon, Rutherford County; Mrs. Elizabeth Parker, Lincoln County; Mrs. 
Mary E. Warren, McKenzie; James C. Erranton, Dickson County; Dr. Donald G. 
Sahli, TEA public relations director; Goodwin Harding, Putnam County; Mrs. 


Myrtle T. Hickey, Cocke County. 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS 
VIEW THEIR CHANGING ROLE 


THE ROLE of attendance teachers is rapidly 
changing, and recognition of the fact that 
their contribution to the school system may 
well depend upon their acceptance of new 
responsibilities was a constantly recurring 
note at their state conference in Murfrees- 
boro, July 28-30. Dr. Quill E. Cope, com- 
missioner of education complimented the 
group on progress made in attendance 
work, noting the many avenues of service 
open to them. 

Projection and_ reflection characterized 
various meetings of the three-day confer- 
ence as the group took a broad view of the 
total educational program, guidance, 


health, mental health, and special educa-_ 


tion. They also had time for self examina- 
tion and_ reflection as a_ principal, 
superintendent, and county judge evaluated 
attendance work from the viewpoint of 
their different roles. 

“Techniques I have Found Successful” 
was the subject of a panel discussion by at- 
tendance teachers. Resources at their com- 
mand, state and local welfare programs, 
were explained by Mrs. Alberta Hunter, 
representing the state department of public 
welfare. In describing numerous state agen- 
cies offering youth services, Clarence Boe- 
bel, executive secretary of the Tennessee 
Youth Guidance Commission, emphasized 
the common goal of these agencies and the 
schools—the education and guidance of 
youth. 

Judge James Threet of Rutherford 
County told the group that his most diffi- 
cult decisions were not financial ones, but 
the handling of truant cases, in each of 
which he tries to base the decision on the 
same premise as if the case were his own 
child. 


Charles Barnum, Marshall County super- 
intendent, pointed out the many responsi- 
bilities of the attendance teacher in dealing 
with parents, children, and agencies other 
than the schools. 

Dr. Donald Sahli, TEA public relations 
emphasized the vital part at- 
tendance teachers have in the total educa- 
tional program. In their contacts with 
school patrons and the public they have 
a unique oportunity to promote better 
school public relations. 

Representatives from the state colleges, 
state department of education and the 
Tennessee Education Association served as 
consultants, and as a panel to summarize 
the conference. 


director, 


A fact worth noting: attendance teachers 
lived up to their name by attending all 
sessions. A sense of pride and deep concern 
to serve the people with whom they work 
called forth praise for participants in the 
conference. A resolution adopted unani- 
mously expressed appreciation for those 
who contributed toward making the con- 
ference “the most successful, effective, and 
enjoyable one to date.” 


NEW APPOINTMENTS, STATE DEPART- 
MENT: R. Harry Carter, formerly executive 
assistant to the commissioner, now by pro- 
vision of the Tennessee Teacher Retire- 
ment System, supervisor of personnel and 
statistical reports. Joe Morgan, executive 
assistant to the commissioner. Thomas 
Benton Webb, director of field service. Ray 
Hudgens, supervisor of field service. Dr. 
James W. Whitlock, coordinator, division 
of finance and administrative services, suc- 
ceeding Dr. James E. Gibbs, Jr., now chief 
state school administrator, United States 
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Office of Education. Miss Mary Florence 
Betts, consultant, in-service education. Jere 
Farley, supervisor of instruction, Middle 
Tennessee State College area. Lawrence 
Bartlett, school lunch program supervisor, 
succeeding Miss Frances Mae Nave, who 
continues work as assistant supervisor in 
charge of research for the program. Ernest 
M. Farmer, supervisor of transportation, 
succeeding Ray C. Phillips who resigned to 
become principal of Lebanon High School. 
Sam P. Tuggle, first traveling science dem- 
onstration teacher employed by the depart- 
ment. He is on leave from the Shelby 
County schools. 

Diep: Elmer Kenneth Parker, superin- 
tendent of McMinn County schools. 


W. J. Field, a former TEA Administra- 
tive Council member, who taught for more 
than thirty years in Maury County schools, 
since his retirement, is salesman of school 
supplies and equipment for ‘Tennessee 
Equipment and Supply Company in the 
south central counties. 


Dr. Lillian L. Gore, a native of Lynch- 
burg, has been appointed specialist for early 
elementary education, United States Office 
of Education. Dr. Gore has been consultant 
to the office of education for the past year; 
following ten years of service with the 
Montgomery County, Maryland, schools. 
Previously she was an elementary guidance 
coordinator, Oak Ridge public schools; 
primary supervisor, Knoxville public schools 
and principal of Van Gilder School, Knox- 
ville. 


C. Jj. Huckaba, TEA Administrative 
Council member has succeeded D. E. Ray 
as superintendent of Jackson City Schools. 


Miss Ruby Mize, Dobyns-Bennett School, 
Kingsport, was one of twenty teachers in 
the United States to receive a Fulbright 
Scholarship for summer study in Italy. 

Under the teacher exchange program 
arranged by the U. S. Office of Education, 


Mrs. Mary McLendon, seventh grade teacher 
from Crieve Hall School, Nashville, will 
teach this year at St. Margaret’s School, 
Ayr, Scotland, replacing Catherine D. 
Grant, who will come to H. G. Hill School, 
Nashville. 

Miss Mary Warren, supervisor, McKenzie 
City Schools, won the “Woman of Achieve- 
ment Award” at the state Business and 
Professional Women’s Convention in June. 


W. Lee Harris was honored by state and 
community leaders at the Lebanon Shrine 
Club’s Teachers’ Night dinner, in July, for 
service to education and community life 
during nearly sixty years. He is now a 
tutor in snathematics at Castle Heights 
Military Academy. 


CONVENTION HIGH LIGHTS—Prints 
of the filmstrip, NEA Convention High 
Lights, 1958 are available from the TEA 
office, for use in repordng on the 
convention. 
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QA Beautiful Ylow Sorucs of Colorful 
Spanish Books For The 
Elementary Grader 


CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAS-(NINOS DE LAS AMERICAS) 
Spanish, Grades 3 through 8 


Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 





an early beginning in the learning and appreciation 
of a second language; 
the aural-oral, or conversational approach; 
provocative full-color illustrations that vitalize 
both vocabulary and stories; 
a challenging interest in social studies; 
careful control in the introduction and repetition 
of vocabulary ; 
fascinating stories that depict the living habits, 
customs and culture of our Latin-American 
neighbors ; 
an increased knowledge of the geography and 
history of our Western Hemisphere; 
continuous training through Junior High School 
in upper books of series; 
long playing records with authentic Spanish pronun- 
ciation that gives confidence to teachers with 
limited training in Spanish. 
- 

















Book 4 Book 5 Book 6 
Grade 6 Grade 7 Grade 8 


Books available for classroom use NOW 


Sam Long 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


707 Browder St., Dallas, Texas 














Sponsored By The T.E.A. 


WL 
Are Cur Only. (Customer 


Only T.E.A. Members can 
buy our insurance. 


You serve a double purpose 





when you insure through Horace Mann. 
You get the most for your insurance dollar and 


you strengthen your association. 


V Does your hospitalization need review? 

V Does your surgical coverage need review? 

V Do you have enough income protection? 

V Do you have major medical (catastrophe) coverage? 


I would like more information on: 
(Please indicate with an X) 
hospitalization surgical 


income protection major medical ____ 
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HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
W. O. Evers, State Manager John E. Stewart 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANY 





HORACE MANN REPRESENTATIVE 
C. Arden Chapel has been appointed 
West Tennessee Field Representative for 
Horace Mann 
Insurance. Mr. 
Chapel was 
graduated from 
Whitehaven 
High School. He 
served with the 
Armed Forces in 
the Pacific The- 
ater for three 
years. He _ re- 
ceived the BS. 
degreefrom 
Memphis State 
College, with major work in _ biology 
and Latin. For four years he taught Latin 
at Madison High School. During this time 
he served for one year as chairman of the 
Davidson County Latin section and for 
two years as state chairman of the Latin 
section of the TEA. He also served as a 
member of the credit committee of the 
Davidson County Schools Credit Union, and 
was a representative to the Tennessee White 
House Conference. 

Mr. Chapel is a member of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and presi- 
dent of Toastmasters International No. 
1565, Nashville. He is also very active in 
church activities. Mr. Chapel is married 
and has two children. 

Alfred W. Pistole, formerly assigned to 
West Tennessee, is now field representative 
for Horace Mann Insurance in Middle 
Tennessee. 


“CROWDED OUT”—September 12-18 is 
the TV Premiere Week for “Crowded Out”, 
the story of what happens to children and 
teachers when schools are overcrowded. 
Thirteen TV stations in Tennessee have 
scheduled showings. Prints are now avail- 
able from the state rental library for local 


use. 


TEACHER PREPARATION—How best 
to prepare first-rate teachers for America’s 
schools was the primary concern of aca- 
demicians and professional educators alike 
at a conference of the National Commis- 
sion on ‘Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards in June. 

In daily small study groups throughout 
the four-day meeting participants discussed 
four aspects of the teacher education 
theme: purposes of education, subject- 
matter preparation, professional prepara- 
tion, and putting the program together. 
There was general agreement that the 


321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone AL 4-3950 


A. W. Pistole 
832 Allen Road 
Donelson, Tennessee 


liberal arts undergraduate preparation of 
teachers must be on a par with other pro- 
fessions. 


P. O. Box 1143 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


C. Arden Chapel A strong endorsement came from the 
268 Milan Heights National Association of State Directors of 
Milan, Tennessee Teacher Education and Certification favor- 
ing reciprocity among the states in teacher 
certification—an issue that has been under 
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discussion for a decade. Under terms of 
the unanimous agreement reached by rep- 
resentatives of thirty-five states participat- 
ing in the meeting, the teacher who has 
been graduated by an institution fully ac- 
credited by the National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education will be 
eligible to take a teaching post in any 
state, even if the certification standards of 
that state differ from his own. The next 
step is for each state board of education 
or legal agency to endorse the policy. 











INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS 
Continued from page 20 


unless one stays away from home over- 
night). 

On page 2 of Form 1040 space is pro- 
vided for deduction of contributions to 
charitable organizations, certain taxes, 
certain medical expenses, and other al- 
lowable expenditures, including profes- 
sional expenses of a teacher, such as 
NEA dues, and that part of the teach- 
er’s educational expenses incurred for 
tuition and books. If the total of all 
the teacher’s page 2 deductions exceeds 
10 per cent of his adjusted gross income 
it pays him to itemize these deductions. 
If the total of the teacher’s page 2 de- 
ductions, even with the addition of his 
cost for tuition and books, does not 
equal 10 per cent of his adjusted gross 
income, it would pay him to take the 
standard deduction and not claim a de- 
duction for tuition and books. 


A teacher who qualifies for deduction 
of transportation, or transportation and 
means and lodging expenses, will bene- 
fit from taking these deductions on page 
1 of Form 1040 even though he does not 
use page 2 of the tax return. One who 
does not qualify for page | deductions 
but finds it advantageous to itemize 
his page 2 deductions in general will 
benefit from the deduction of the cost of 
his tuition and books. If a teacher quali- 
fies for both page 1 and page 2 deduc- 
tions, his tax savings will be greater. 


Retroactive Application of New 
Regulations 


Educational expenses which qualify 
for deductibility under the foregoing 
explanation may be claimed if incurred 
in 1954 or any subsequent year. For 
past years, claims for refund must be 
made on Form 843—the refund equals 
the difference between the tax paid in 
the particular year and the tax owed 
because of the recalculation of the tax 
after deduction of educational expenses. 
If a teacher has deductible educational 
expenses he wishes to claim in more 
than one past year, he must file a sepa- 
rate Form 843 for each such year. 


The statute of limitations for filing a 
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Ideal for 


@ Home a 
e wi 

° onl carrying case 

@ Clubs 

@ Combos, etc. 





The Most Exciting thing in Music... 


j en — 


A sensational new instrument 
for young and old. Full 4-oc- 
tave keyboard. Carrying case 
with detachable legs forms 
table of correct height for 
comfortable playing. Smooth, 
rich, balanced tone is regu- 
lated by conveniently placed 
volume control. Operates on 
110/120 volts A.C. 







CLAUDE P. 


TREET 


PIANO CO. 
159 Eighth Avenue, North 






PORTABLE 
ORGAN 














Nashville 














BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


a CONSIDERED 

cooperative r who offers authors ear! 
publication, Fy national Sinriburon, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
cComed. Write, or send your MS ee 

GRE BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. QUENTIN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














FORTHCOMING FEATURES 


Outstanding Tennessee Teachers 
Foreign Languages in Elementary 
Schools 
Convention Plans 


The Science Talent Search 








CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 
Give Them a Chance 






SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two-Octave Symphonet with Musi 


ic 
Desk Stand and Five Books of Music ... $1.50 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. ($2.65 value) 
2821 N. 9th St. Dept. T Milwaukee, Wis. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 











to publish your » get royalties, na- 
tional 21 ote ofa, publicity and pono Lo 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM—3 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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Gor Use with Your State-Adopted Programs 
WORKBOOKS for 


The Alice and Jerry Basic Readers 
_ Grades 1 through 6 


Providing for practice and experience in all the basic reading skills, 
these comprehensive Workbooks contain varied activities that center 
around word recognition, vocabulary enrichment, and extended use of 
the words studied in the related texts. They also develop such im- 
portant abilities as: comprehension of story and word meanings, 
organization of story content, location and interpretation of informa- 
tion, associated reading, skimming, and thoroughness of reading. 
Vocabulary Workbooks are available for immature pupils at the 
preprimer, primer, and first reader levels. They provide abundant 
practice in recognizing and using the basic words found in the related 
text, in associating meanings with pictures and word forms, and in 
following precise directions. 


WORKBOOKS AND HANDBOOKS 


for 
The New Building Better English 


Grades 9 through 12 


These Workbooks and Handbooks provide a complete program of 
instruction, stressing oral practice, proofreading and original writing. 
Some of the other important topics are: grammar and usage, capitali- 
zation, punctuation, spelling, letter writing, and paragraph develop- 
ment. 

In each Workbook and Handbook are units of study incorporating 
(for each unit) a system of pretesting, teaching, practice, reviewing, 
and testing. A maintenance program consisting of review exercises 
appears at the end of each unit, which covers skills taught in all pre- 
ceding units. Drill and practice materials emphasize the use of lan- 
guage skills in many situations. A special Handbook section repeats 
the instructions covered in the lessons, providing the student with a 
permanent reference on all rules and definitions. 


Rew, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 











SHORT PARAGRAPHS 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


IMPORTANT DATES 





West Tennessee Education 








claim for refund on 1954 expenses ex- 
pired on April 15, 1958. However, if a 
teacher merely wrote a letter stating that 
he had incurred educational expenses 
in 1954 and if that letter was post- 
marked before midnight April 15, 1958, 
he will be considered to have made a 
timely claim. He must, however, formal- 
ize his claim on Form 843. When 
Congress adjourned it had under con- 
sideration an NEA-sponsored bill which, 
if enacted, would reopen the time limit 
for claims on 1954 educational expenses 
so that those who were unable to file 
even an informal letter between issuance 
of the regulation on April 5 and the 
deadline date of April 15 will have a 
new opportunity. 

The statute of limitations is three 
years. Therefore, expenses incurred in 
1955 must be claimed before April 15, 
1959; expenses incurred in 1956, before 
April 15, 1960. On each Form 843 the 
information described in connection 
with Form 2519 must be shown for the 
year in question, or a Form 2519 at- 
tached. If the information on Form 843 
is insufficient to permit the tax agent 
to determine whether or not the ex- 
penses should be deductible, he will 
probably send the teacher a Form 2519 
or ask for additional information. 

If the teacher has already filed Forms 
843 for each past year with which he 
is concerned, he may file an amended 
claim before the pertinent time limit 
expires, if he wishes to correct his claim 
in the light of a better understanding 
of the new regulations. 


Conclusion 

The new regulations greatly liberalize 
the deductibility of teachers’ educational 
expenses. However, it is the responsi- 
bility of each teacher concerned to 
furnish facts that will enable local tax 
agents to make correct determinations. 
Much depends upon how the claim is 
stated, provided it falls within the 
framework of the regulations and sub- 
sequent releases of the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

Some teachers have been discouraged 
by local agents who were themselves not 
fully informed at the time. “Over-the- 
counter” oral statements by a tax agent 
that one’s educational expenses are not 
deductible do not constitute a denial 
of a claim. Teachers should not be in- 


PUREE! cone nome—ne Association, October 9—10 timidated by such curbstone opinions. 
+ 4 a BAM, Denmecsse Béncetion rheir claims are not denied until they 
iam oie Ausocation, Ocoer 17 | BSW recived = writen satement 1 
aceite. _ East Tennessee Education the right of appeal through the normal 
OU don’t have to be a trained author to make Association, October 23—24 appellate channels. 
money writing. Hundreds now getting checks On the other hand, however, some 


every week for short paragraphs. I tell you what 
to write, where and how to sell. Easy coaching, no 
tedious study. Lots of small checks add up quickly. 
Send name for information and list. I’ll mail every- 
thing right away—Free! BENSON BARRETT, 

Dept. 160-W, 7464 N.Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


American Education Week, 
November 9-15 


educational expenses are not deductible 
under the new regulations. Therefore, 
teachers should understand that not 
every claim will be allowed. 
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L_ Audio-Visual Mids— 


MARVIN PRATT 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 





Puss in Boots is a film version of the 
famous tale by Charles Perrault. An in- 
genious cat contrives to win for his master 
a fortune as well as the hand of a beauti- 
ful princess. The story is enacted by ani- 
mated puppets. The photography is 
especially good and the musical background 
is most delightful. This film will be wel- 
comed by all primary children. World 
famous puppets made by the Diehl Broth- 
ers of Germany are used in a unique 
form of dramatization. (16 min., black and 
white. Encyclopedia Britannica Films.) 

Two films that will be especially valu- 
able for American History classes are 
Jamestown (22 min.) and The Battle of 
Yorktown (14 min.) Jamestown, photo- 
graphed in the reconstructed Jamestown 
fort and its vicinity, dramatizes the aspira- 
tions of the colonies for self-government 
and the need for a strong government dur- 
ing the beginning years. It will give stu- 
dents insight into daily problems of the 
early settlers. The Battle of Yorktown 
shows events which led up to the decisive 
battle of the American Revolution at York- 
town. The film points out Washington’s 
skill as a leader in dealing with the French, 
who contributed much toward defeating 
the English. (Both films are available in 
color or black and white. E.B.F.) 

Mother Cat And Her Baby Skunks is an 
interesting film story about a mother cat 
who adopts into her family of kittens, 
three baby skunks. Primary children learn 
from it, differences and similarities between 
domestic pets and small animals of the 
woods. The film will stimulate interest in 
reading stories about baby animals and 
their care. It will also reinforce basic con- 
cepts about family living. (11 min., black 
and white or color. E.B.F.) 

Teachers of general science and biology 
will welcome the opportunity to show their 
students Microscopic Life: The World Of 
The Invisible. It clearly illustrates differ- 
ences and important relationships between 
micrescopic plants and animals. (14 min., 
E.B.F.) 

High School Prom shows proper etiquette 
and accepted procedures for planning or 
attending a formal social function. Ask- 
ing for a date, making introductions, and 
dining out are only a few of the subjects 
illustrated. This film is excellent for junior 
and senior high guidance work. (114 reels, 
color. Coronet.) 

The American Adventure is a series of 
films on American citizenship education, 
designed to pliant into the minds and 
hearts of each new generation the great 
principles and responsibilities of citizen- 
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NOBLE’S Poraselar Books 
Now Adopted 
by 


Tenneddee 





HANDWRITING Grades 
Noble’s Handwriting For Everyday Use—Eight Book Series 1-8 
HISTORY 
Our America—W halen (Simplified History) 5 or slow 8 
Complete U.S. History—W halen 8 
MATHEMATICS 
JUNIOR PROBLEMS IN MATHEMATICS—Gilmartin 7-12 
FRENCH 
Cours Elementaire de Francais—Travis 7-12 
Cours Elementaire de Francais—Travis 7-12 


For Catalog & Further Information Address Dept. “TT” 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 Y ears, Books Providing Better Education 


67 Irving Place New York 3, New York 


oo 
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FENNESSEFT 


Saves time for the 
Fits the text. 


busy 
teacher. 


Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














We have vacancies for good positions NOW. If you are well qualified and 
unemployed, register with us. No registration fee. No obligations until acceptance 
of a position. 


TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Columbus 15, Ohio ciao Phone: CApital 4-2882 





Nation-wide 














L— adopted 


TEEN-AGE TALES, BOOKS 1-5 


RUTH STRANG, RALPH ROBERTS, REGINA HEAVEY, 
HARRIET STEWART, AMELIA MELNIK 
WALTER BARBE, University of Chattanooga 


® For Your Reluctant Readers 
®@ level of reading difficulty—5th-6th grade 


@ level of interest—the whole panorama of teen-age 
interests from sports to science 





® format—colorful and inviting as a popular 


magazine’s HOME OFFICE 
®@ Teacher’s Manual for each book NASHVILLE, TENN. 


D. C. Keath and Company 


280-282 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 3 
Representatives: C. L. Milling, W. T. Stevens 
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ship. The use of these films will bring about 
a better understanding of our American 
system, its comparative advantages, how 
the advantages are created, and how each 
individual must assume certain obliga- 
tions of citizenship. These films are rich 
in educational value for high school stu- 
dents and adults. This series is a great 
contribution to our national intellectual 
strength and toward perpetuating the 
American way of life. 


Yours 








fer the Asking 


Tuis column contains offers of many edu- 
cational materials not available in other 
magazines. Order items you can use before 
the supplies are exhausted. 

2. “Music For Every Child” folder gives 
full information on Harmony Band _ In- 
struments which make it possible for chil- 
dren as early as the first grade to play 
three-part music from the first lesson on. 
(Handy Folio Music Company) 

3. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Edu- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets 
desired for each age level: 

a. You’re A Young Lady Now is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9-12. 

b. Very Personally Yours is an illustrated 
booklet for girls 12 and older. See ad in 
this issue for ordering free movie by Walt 
Disney Productions and other teaching 
aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Edu- 
cational Department) 

4. Free Materials on Menstrual Hygiene. 
Indicate quantities desired: 

a. Growing Up and Liking It is a new 
booklet for young girls. 

b. How Shall I Tell My Daughter is an 
illustrated booklet for mothers. See ad in 
this issue for ordering movie on free loan 
for girls 9 to 14 and film for girls 14 and 
older plus other teaching aids. (Personal 
Products Corporation) 

5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

6. You Can Publish Your Book—A 32- 
page illustrated brochure which contains 
information about publishing, publicity, 
sales for every writer. What Every Writer 
Should Know About Publishing His Own 
Book—A 24-page manual of helpful hints, 
do’s and don’ts and facts of life for writers. 
Contains a realistic survey of benefits and 
pitfalls that face writers, the answers to 
questions on how to prepare a manuscript, 
how to go about submitting it to a pub- 
lisher. (Exposition Press) 

24. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers, 
and library books. The fields covered are 
mathematics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health, etc. as well as 
many types of achievement, evaluation, and 
objective tests for specific needs. 80 pages. 
(The Steck Company) . 
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ne a suggestion Ss 


ve hope proves helpful 





Taking a cue from Mrs. Anna 
in popular play, THE KING 
AND I, you might adapt her 
now familiar singing-game, 
GETTING TO KNOW YOU; for 
any club meeting where you 
have guests or new members. 


USE a record, sheet music or 
song book, that contains this 
song (from library, bookstore 
or music shop). Have group 
form circle (sit or stand). 





etting to loemmaas ahs 


Here is first day fun for teacher and class . . with friendly 
smiles, hand shakes and a catchy, happy tune. 


LEADER goes through the 
song; group repeats. Then, add 
action. Imitation and gestures 
come easily to young people. . 
Both the shy and more sure 
benefit by the fun of it all. 


EACH TIME group comes to 
“getting to know you”, all smile 
at neighbor; “getting to like 
you”, all shake hands with 
neighbor (cross over hands.) 


‘‘New things to learn about 
you’’—ail stop to hear neigh- 
bor say his name . . Different 
phrases suggest own inter- 
pretative gestures and action. 










Home after a busy day, 


see how quickly the lively, fresh 


flavor of good, delicious 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives 
~~ you a refreshing, little lift and the smooth, 
~ natural chewing helps relieve tension. 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D., 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


USE THIS COUPON 


Available in 
school year of 
1958-59 only 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
22 00Se Sb 4a) 4b | Co. Boe 
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DOES GROWTH 
IN ARITHMETIC 


One by One 


(GRADE ONE) 


Two by Two 


{GRADE TWO) 
By 
CLARK « JUNGE + CLARK 








GET RESULTS? 





YES! through 


e High interest and genuine 
child appeal 


¢ Skillfully planned sensory 
aids 


e Discovery of basic number 
relationships 


¢ Development of ability to 
compute and solve problems 


¢ Provision for all children 
44! West Peachtree Street, 
N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 
Nath Gullett, 


Southern Manager 


Cecil R. James, 
Tennessee Representative 





Teacher — Citizens 

















WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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AS A RESULT of the criticism “teachers do 
not vote,” the teachers of Tennessee de- 
cided to prove this statement untrue and 
to show the public that teachers do have 
a high voting average. 

Renewed interest in the project of citi 
zenship was aroused during the NEA 
Convention at Philadelphia and work on 
the project was begun soon after we came 
home. A letter was written each super- 
intendent and each president explaining 
the proposed project of “Teacher Regis 
tration.” The president was asked to ap- 
point a Citizenship Chairman and an 
enthusiastic committee to work on the 
project. Good response came from this 
request and the project was on its way. 

During the Leadership Conferences held 
across the state during September and 
October this project was discussed fully 
with the leadership of each school system. 
The platform of the Citizenship project 
was discussed: 


1. Every teacher should register. 


no 


Every teacher should inform himself on 

the issues before the voters and their 

representatives. 

3. Every teacher should study the candi- 
dates and their records. 

4. Every teacher should vote regularly in 
both primary and regular elections. 

5. Every teacher should seek to make his 
influence felt through all the avenues 
open to him within the framework of 
the law. 

6. Every teacher should have the privilege 

of participating in the political party 

of his choice. 

Every teacher should have the privilege 

of running for public offices to which he 

is eligible by law. 


~I 


In October a kit of materials, instructional, 
informative and promotional was mailed to 
the Citizenship Chairmen. Some of these 
materials were prepared in the TEA office 
and many materials from the NEA were 
included. 

Each month thereafter a letter regarding 
the project went to the chairmen. These 
letters contained brief reports, words of 
encouragement, suggestions, and new ma- 
terials. Many meetings were held in the 
local associations relative to the project or 
some other type of citizenship program. 

Many social studies teachers reported 
special projects conducted in the classes 
or in the community. Special drives and 
almost every other conceivable means of get- 
ting people registered were reported. 

P-TA groups were also working on citizen- 
ship and voting, as were the League of 
Women Voters; and these groups helped 


greatly. The Student NEA chapter at 
Middle Tennessee State College conducted 
a special program on the project. The 
FTA-SNEA state convention also empha- 
sized the project in a panel discussion. 

A final check on teacher registration was 
made June 1, and the majority of local 
associations reported. Of those reporting 
the percentage registered was quite high— 
96-+- per cent. We feel that the teacher 
vote in the November election will cer- 
tainly indicate that Tennessee teachers are 
registered and do vote. 

Special projects across the state will be 
reported in later columns. 

—CHARLENE W. COLLIER 


Have You Tried... 


A Mothers Patrol 


MANY youngsters who walk to William 
Biles Elementary School, McMinnville, must 





cross one of two intersections, Locust at 
North Chancery and at North Spring, at 
the two periods during the day 
these thoroughfares are humming 
with traffic. 


exactly 
when 


Capitalizing on the knowledge that mo- 
thers are natural protectors, the William 
Biles Parent-Teacher Association began 
a heart-warming and satisfying project, 
the Mothers’ Patrol. 
Twenty mothers’ volunteered. The 
police force, sent officers to instruct the 
mothers in on-the-spot traffic direction, and 


the whole scheme clicked. 


Now, any morning in the half hour be- 
fore school begins or during the same 
period after school, bus drivers, motorists, 
truckers, cyclists, or pedestrians passing 
through those two intersections may expect 
te be halted by a feminine hand, or given 
the go-ahead sign by the authoritative 
thumb of an efficient Mother Patrol. 

The mothers say their peace of mind is 
worth every minute sacrificed from their 
busy days. The police force is pleased, and 
the motorists glow from seeing these moth- 
ers who ensure the futures of their very 
own young Americans.—Mrs. CarL Camp- 
BELL, McMinnville. 








_i Ryd 14 

They all want the torn books so 

they’ll have an excuse for not doing 
some of the assignments... 
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@ TEACHERS -sust Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW $100:.°600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments—-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 












gages on car, furniture or personal property. 





longer! 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


strict privacy. 





To State Finance Company, ePt C-!0 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
J can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 




















whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow $.....W. On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..___ 
Amount earned Number of months 
Age... per month $... FOU TOGCETE CRIT oo ccectitniceneccencens 
Name and address 
of school you teach 
How long with Previous 
present employer... )2S employment. 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment.. per month $ 
To whom are payments on | 
auto made? (Name).. Town 





Bank you deal with (Name) Town 
Amount you owe bank? $.........--- = .. Monthly payments? $............__ 


What security on bank ea? 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 
































Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL . : 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, relatives, merchants 


know you are applying for a 
SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made State Finance LOAN-BY- 
@ on signature only— no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 


my LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS @ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 


not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 





School board members, 


—none of these people will 1 3 


is completely confidential and private. 


CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any , n c 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 


or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 


to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS wn. _— Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 


@® during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


plete confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company—Over 60 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. C-1) \ 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 








The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing | Address 








“FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information 
for our confidential files 

















ee 
NE ER State Occup. 
SE EES 
Co Ee State... Occup. 
Name of Relative...... (Relationship 
Street............ Town State Occup. 
Name of Relative........_ (Relationship 
Street........ nines State Occup. 





The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
































ee — to (Name) (Add.) Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here po + a 
payment to? (Name) Town | 
Purpose of loan SE Eee, EM State 
NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
| wee, ees Date 





In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 
with interest as stated herein. 


A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 











NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED opens 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING teed 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED 











RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 214% per month on that part over $i50 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 





> 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 











UADRALINE 


by american desk 


QUADRALINE! 





MEWS 

C.S0 

| 900 “COMBO” \PARENTS' 
*: ae ' 








Oe Quadraline! A complete and dramatic 


new line meets changing school needs both present and future! 
Example, the Series 900 ‘‘Combo”’ Chair and Desk 
combination shown. 

An integral unit of rugged square tubing 

that controls aisle traffic, groups front-to-front 

for two student working areas... 


provides liberal, comfortable working facility. 


For Competent Assistance, Comp/ete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 


160 Hermitage Ave. 
Nashville 10, Tenn. 


american desk manufacturing co. 








